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Fditarial, 


LowELt, in his essay on Lessing, 
says: ‘¢ Character is the only soil in 
which real mental power can root itself 
and find sustenance.” 


A Papyrus, containing portions of 
the Egyptian Book of the Dead, has 


lately been presented to the library of 
Cornell University. 


“ MEN belong to their parties; if the 
women had a party the party would be- 
long to them, and not they to their 
party,” says Letitia Youmans in one of 
our exchanges. We hope so, but 
whether the prediction prove true or 
not we should like to see the oppor- 
tunity given to the women to test it. 


Tut American Israelite gives a 
sermon by Rev. A. R. Levy upon 
prayer, which protests against pre- 
sumptions on the part of the suppliant. 
“Tf your prayer is aimed to tell God of 
your needs and you are asking that he 
may enact and order things as you wish 
them to be, then you manifest the no- 
tion that you know better than God 
what is best and what ought to hap- 


God in your prayer, and such prayer, 
to say the least, is indeed a vain prayer. 
There can be no self-conceit so intoler- 
able as that which pretends to bow it- 
self before him who created and sup- 
ports the infinite worlds of the uni- 
verse, and which ,then sets itself to 
correct or dictateAthe ordering of the 
Creator.” 


An authority like the American 
Fournal of Education should com- 
mand attentive hearing on the subject 
indicated in the following extract: “A 
recent careful study of methods at Cor- 
nell University, shows that there is no 
diminution of effort because of the 
presence of women in the lecture and 
class rooms. On _ the contrary, the 
women are an incentive to the young 
men, and the influence of the two sexes 
in their work is found to be wholesome 
and healthful.” 


A UNIQUE feature of the Washing- 
ton Centennial celebration, in Chicago, 
was the presence of the venerable Rev. 
Dr. S. F. Smith, the author of “ Amer- 
ica,” who at that time publicly read his 
beloved hymn, and added to it the fol- 
lowing verse in commemoration of the 
day: 

“ Our joyful hosts to-day 
Their grateful tribute pay— 
Happy and free 
After our toils and fears, 
After our flood and tears, 


Strong with our hundred years, 
O Lord, to thee.” 


THE following has a significance.that 
will be differently estimated by repre- 
sentatives of the different schools of 
faith, and we leave our readers to draw 
their own conclusions from it: 


“ A prize of $500 is offered for the best essay 
on the title of the miracles of our Lord to 
credence. One of the conditions is that it 
answer the arguments against miracles pre- 
sented in the book ‘‘ Elsmere Elsewhere.” A 
prize of $100 is offered for the best essay on 
“Prayer.” One of the conditions is that the 
latter essay prove that supplication is not 
merely a vehicle for aspiration ; that objective 
as well as subjective benefits are realized from 
prayer. The circular is signed by F. S. Abiff 
as secretary of the committee of award, 131 
Tremont street, Boston.” 


From the Union Signal we clip the 
following striking, though not quite 
fair, putting of the temperance problem. 
A simile is a forceful, but always a dan- 
gerous way of arguing. We prefer to 
have our snakes in the box to having 
them run loose. We think fifteen holes 
better than twenty-five. In trying to 
drive them out of the village some of 
them will certainly get killed. But we 
are always ready to help kill them adZ, 
as death is their merit. 


An English journal puts the liquor problem 
in this form: ‘Twenty-five snakes. running 
through the streets—that’s free whisky, 
Twenty-five snakes gathered into a box in 
which twenty-five holes are made by authority 
of the court—that is low license. ‘Ten of the 
holes. are closed and the snakes all get out 
through the other fifteen—that is high license. 
Drive all the snakes over to the next village 
—that is local option. Addl all the snakes—that 
is prohibition. 

SIpNEY H. MorsrE, whose new 
works of Channing, Parker and Marti- 
neau, were viewed with so much inter- 
est and pleasure at the time of the Con- 
ference, has been busy since, and has 
just completed a portrait bust of George 
Eliot, which at the time of this writing 
we have only seen in the clay, but which 
is to be immediately cast in plaster. 
Mr. Morse has followed the general 
outline and features given in the por- 
trait which appeared in the Century, 
shortly after the great novelist’s death. 
We have forgotten the artist’s name. 
No obtainable likeness of . George 


pen. You are, so to speak, instructing 


as this was taken in her younger days, 
it was by no means regarded as satisfac- 
tory, either by her friends or the gen- 
eral public. Mr. Morse’s success is the 
more meritorious therefore, for while 
he has subdued some traits, which 
would have the effect of exaggeration 


the general integrity of the portrait, 
and produced a beautiful piece of work. 
George Eliot’s features were of that 
heroic cast which lend themselves much 
better to sculpture than painting, and 
when once Mr. Morse’s work becomes 
known we predict for it a popular suc- 
cess, while it is certain to add new merit 
to the high reputation he has already 
won. 


Wuar awful truths the microscope 
reveals. From an exchange we clip 
the following: “In the microscopical 
collection of an Eastern physician was 
a specimen of the brain of a woman 
who had died of alcoholism. Alcohol 
had been used by her to such an extent 
that the fine white coating which sur- 
rounds the little nerve-fibres—as a wire 
is saved from rust by silk windings— 
had been eaten away by the liquor. 
The tender nerves, left without pro- 
tection, had become diseased. Her will 
‘power became impaired. Unable to 
control her appetite, she finally became 
unable to control her movements. Her 
eye-muscles became paralyzed. Thus 
she was confined to her bed until she 
died, some few weeks later.” 


A projEcT to sell the Lake Front 
and convert that pleasant enclosure into 
building lots, to be sold at some re- 
markable price per foot, being under 
discussion, the Chicago 7ribune sends 
out one of its busy reporters to gather 
up the opinions of some of the instruct- 
ed business men of the community. 
Without attempting to enter into the 
discussion in its economic merits, UNITY 
heartily commends the spirit of the fol- 
lowing, from a well-known citizen, Mr. 
Ferd. Peck: 

“Chicago is in a position now to begin to 
think of something besides-commercial su- 
premacy. All that has been realized. We 
should open our eyes to the esthetic side. We 
owe some consideration to the generations to 
come. The Lake-Front is a breathing space 
to thousands of the poor who have neither 
time nor money to go miles out to the larger 
parks, and its value for that purpose cannot 
be estimated in dollars and cents. I think that 
to sell that park, to sacrifice health and beauty 
to the sordid demands of business, would be a 
serious mistake. As to the money the sale 
would bring, we don’t need it. There is 
plenty of taxable property within these city 
limits to meetall demands. I don’t say this 
simply because I control a good deal of prop. 
erty down there, as I do, but as a citizen. It 
seems to me that if New York, with her high 
real estate values, can afford and has the good 
sense to hold inviolate such tracts of land as 
the Battery, Union Square, and Madison 
Square, we certainly can afford the luxury of 
the Lake-Front.’ In fact, we can’t afford to do 
anything else. It is robbing Peter to pay 
Paul, sacrificing health and estheticism for 
the mighty dollar. I believe every public- 
spirited man will concede this.” 


Miss DEmmon, the young Boston 
woman who has gone to India for five 
years to help the Ramabai organize her 
school, writes from Bombay, May 26, 
to'a friend at headquarters: 

“ By a sad accident, sad, since it will 
cause,you a disappointment and me a 
deferred pleasure, your letter of March 
2 reached me last Saturday, too late to 
give you the word as to Ramabai which 
you wished for your May meeting. lI 
thank you most heartily for sending me 
Unity. Could you see how eagerly I 
absorb each sermon therein you would 


feel repaid. The paper goes on, and 
others beside myself benefit thereby. 


Eliot is supposed to be very correct, and 


in sculptured form, he has preserved | 


have been teaching from 10:30 to 3:30 
every day since. We have one widow 
studying now and she desires to be a 
Christian, owing to what Ramabai has 
said to her. There are eleven pupilsin 
all, counting Mano, and I have them in 
English from 1:30 to 3:30 p.m. From 
10:30 to 1:00 | have Mano and a little 
girl, Sharada, in the usual English 
branches. I also have all the girls in a 
sewing class twice a week. It is most 
interesting work, and I find I am get- 
ting more and more filled with a sense 
of responsibility towards them. Our 
school is on Back Bay, Chawpabby, a 
part of what is called the ‘Native 
Town’ of Bombay. I board with 
some English missionary ladies who 
are most kind to me and frequently In- 
vite me to bring as many children as | 
like to their picnics and teas for native 
girls, I am glad to do this as it is far 
better to be on friendly terms with the 
missionaries. © Most of the latter are 
away now, for May is considered to be 
avery trying month. — It is impossible 
to sleep much or to eat.” 


Tue Alethodist Recorder,some time 
ago, commented on * A Difficulty That 
Will Grow.” Prof. John E. Russell, 
of the Yale Theological School, lec- 
tured on “ The Miraculous Element of 
the New Testament,” in which he evi- 
dently approximated to the Robert 
Elsmere conclusion: ‘ Belief in mira- 
cles not essential to Christianity. The 
great fact in Christianity is the history 
of the church for nineteen centuries.” A 
request to resign his chair followed, 
and though the students petitioned for 
its withdrawal, Prof. Russell has accep- 
ted a position in Williams College. The 
Recorder is logical. It maintains that 
this defect of faith in the miraculous 
begins in doubting or rejecting the doc- 
trine of supernatural conversion. Ac- 
cept the miracle of regeneration in the 
personal experience, and then the mira- 
cles of the New Testament will give 
no trouble. Deny this supernatural ex- 
perience in the individual soul, and not 
all the external evidences of Christianity 
ever written, or all the testimonies of 
all the witnesses of Christian history 
can establish the supernatural claims of 
Christ. But since sane and rational peo- 
ple believe less and less in miraculous 
conversion, and more and more in natu- 
ral and moral means, there can be no 
hesitation on our part in agreeing with 
the Recorder that this is “a diff’ ‘t 
that will grow.” With thoughtful 
men not even exfertence is any longer 
adequate to establish the credibility, 
to say nothing of the proof, of a mira- 
cle, whether in the New Testament or 
out of it. 


RECONCEPTIONS IN RELIGION, 


| have responded to the invitation to 
let my name be placed upon the list of 
editorial contributors to Unrry. If my 
contributions shall be like angels’ visits, 
at least in that they may be few and far 
between, it will simply be because my 
health at present does not allow of my 
doing much extra work. 

I have, for several years, been a care- 
ful reader of Unity, and have found it 
unfailingly suggestive, stimulating, and 
inspiring, in the true sense of the word. 
This might well be the case with many 
who would not feel ready to identify 
themselves so far with the general 
work which Unity is striving so 
bravelv and so ably to do, as to enter 
into such a relationship. I suspect that 


Our.school opened March 13, and I 


in doing what I have done, I shall lay 


It has been with great pleasure that. 
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UNITY. 


July 13; 1889 


myself open to some unfriendly criti- 
cism, both from Episcopalians and from 
Unitarians. From within the church 
in which I abide there will, quite natur- 
ally, be the taunt: “ We knew that he 
was a Unitarian in disguise. Why 


does he not join those with whom he is 


glad to labor? How can he remain in 
a Trinitarian Church and take part ina 
Unitarian propaganda?” On the other 
hand, there may be quite as many 
among the constituency of Unity, who 
will be nota little surprised that one 
who can feel enough interest in the 
work that it is doing to lend a hand, 
however feebly, should still remain 
within a Trinitarian church. Those 
who thus feel may quite naturally sus- 
pect either the intellectual clearness of 
the man who thus seems to face both 
ways, or his moral honesty. In an ear- 
nest age, men who do not know their 
own minds, or who attempt to straddle 
two sides of a question, cannot be highly 
in favor. 

May I be permitted, then, in my first 
contribution to Unity, to offer a few 
thoughts by way of partially interpret- 
ing this seemingly anomalous position? 
For in so doing, what is said may make 
for that “unity of the spirit in the bond 
of peace,” for which our church teaches 
us to pray. 

I could have wished that my little 
volume of sermons upon The Incarna- 
tion, to which Unity so kindly refer- 
red lately, were much nearer book- 
form than they are at present, since I 
am sure that a dispassionate reading of 
them would at least clear me from the 
worst suspicion, viz., that of moral 
quibbling, however they might leave 
me in the minor suspicion of intellectual 
confusion. It goes without saying that 
all that the church has affirmed con- 
cerning the Divinity of Christ may be 
read with two radically different inter- 
pretations, according as men are deists 
or theists; according as they conceive of 
God as a Being outside of nature and 
of man, interfering arbitrarily and oc- 
casionally in the mechanism of the uni- 
verse, and coming into communication 
with man through external media; or 
as they conceive of God as the Indwel- 
ling Life of all things, the Reason im- 
manent in nature, the Moral Power 
struggling upward toward perfection, 
through man. The Nicene Creed, read 
deistically, gives precisely that thought 
of Christ, as an exceptional embodiment 
of God, which has furnished the staple 
of controversy between orthodoxy and 
Unitarianism. The older Unitarians 
were quite as much deists as the Trini- 
tarians whom they assailed. Both were 
fighting over a mistaken christology, 
which was the natural outgrowth of a 
mistaken theology. Mr. Chadwick 
was right, when, in reviewing ‘Robert 
Elsmere,” and, referring to the famous 
sentence that “to re-conceive the Christ 
is the task of our age,” he declared that 
“to re-conceive Christ means to re-con- 
ceive God.” Any one who watches 
carefully the efforts of the new theol- 
ogy, within orthodoxy, to re-conceive 
the Christ, must be aware that it is 
everywhere leading men back to re- 
conceive God. Pick up any volume of 
new sermons from the ranksof the new 
theology, and you are sure to find a 
sermon upon the Divine Immanency. 
It is patent that, in such a re-conception 
of God, the old-time controversy be- 
tween the orthodox and the heterodox 
thought of Christ, is obsolete. The 
Divinity of Christ is the divinity of man 
in the highest terms, morally. 

It is obvious that along this line of 
the re-conception of God, is coming the 
re-conception of Christ which will 
bring about a conciliation of spiritual 
heterodoxy and spiritual orthodoxy— 
leaving the unspiritual heterodoxy to 
still fight with the unspiritual ortho- 
doxy. 

In such a re-conception of God and 
of Christ, there is absolutely no reason 
why men of any spiritual insight should 
not fraternize, though they be found 
within the camps of Trinitarianism or 
of Unitarianism. 

They both believe in the Incarnation, 


though one school may emphasize the 


individual who is the sacred symbol ‘of 
the universal truth, and the other 
school may emphasize the universal 
truth thus symbolized. They both be- 
lieve in the Divinity of Christ, and seek 
to lead men up unto that same divinity, 
as, breathing His spirit, they “ become 
partakers of the divine nature.” 

What is. not so: obvious, however, is 
that this tendency toward a re-concep- 
tion of Christ, through a re-conception 
of God, is not simply a novel tendency 
of our own age,a mere breath of the 
zeit-geist, blowing us, perhaps, in this 
generation, away from the historic for- 
mulas of Christianity, but that it is a 
breath of the Eternal Spirit, who is 
ever guiding men into truth—a truth, 
ancient, universal, essential, which, in 
original Christianity, found the highest 
expression for the mystic thought of 
man and of nature in the Proem to the 
Gospel according to St. John, and 
elaborated this poetic philosophy, later 
on, into the Nicene Creed. 

But of this, anon. 

R. HEBER* NEwTon. 


ST. PAUL’S REREDOS. 


Those who go to London this sum- 
mer may, some of them, like to inspect 
the reredos of this noted cathedral. It 
is a stone structure behind the altar, 
which had to be brought forward 4o 
feet to make room for it. <A law suit 
has grown out of it. Lord Chief 
Justice Coleridge has recently decided 
that the prosecution instituted because 
the sculptures tended to encourage 
superstitious ideas and devotions, and 
were unlawful,may goon. The fear of 
Romanizing, or high church influence, 
is at the bottom of it. In one depart- 
ment of the reredos is a representation 
in bas-relief of the Crucifixion, and 
above that is a representation of the 
Virgin and Child. Lord Coleridge 
says that personally his sympathies go 
with the crucifix, but the law must take 
its course. It is certainly un-English 
and in some respects of questionable 
taste, but whether the “dubious nature” 
of some of the statuary will be sufh- 
cient to condemn a very costly-effort to 
improve the interior of St. Paul’s re- 
mains to be seen. 

Canon Liddon finds that the Chief 
Justice is much mistaken in speaking 
of the central object as a “crucifix.” 
In the eyes of church people there is 
wide distinction. “A crucifix is a 
figure of Our Lord on the Cross de- 
tached from the historical circumstances 
of the Crucifixion.” But in this in- 
stance *“ around the figure of Our Lord 
are grouped statues in relief, not only of 
St. Mary and St. John, also of St. 
Magdalen and the Centurion.” Again 
the Chief Justice speaks of “a statue 
of the Madonna, robed and crowned as 
Queen of Heaven, Regina Cali.” 
But did he not see that she wears no 
crown? and that it is on the Son’s ac- 
count that she is there? 

Does not all this imply that the 
Christian ceremonial is growing very 
Jewish in the Episcopal church, and 
that the mint, anise, and cummin of 
worship will soon endanger if not dis- 
place the weightier matters of the law? 
The real danger to religion is not in 
having these old symbols or any artistic 
figures in churches, but in having con- 
gregations of weak minds and super- 
stitious believers who have no wit to 
distinguish between a portrait and a 
person; between a painted image and a 
God; or who have more faith in a 
priestly gesture or an ecclesiastical cere- 
mony, than they have in the whole 
system of natural and universal laws. 

Li 


A TIMELY PROTEST, 


The English correspondent of the 
Chicago Evening Fournal writes of a 
recent contribution of Lord Garnet 
Wolseley to one of the current reviews 
on the subject of the British army. 
The English General laments the de- 
cline of the military spirit, and of the 
great (?) art of war, supporting his 
views with, let us hope, some misplaced 
quotations from Ruskin. The entire 


article, if we may judge from the ex- 


tracts we have seen, is one of unin- 
telligent laudation of an art and feature 
of our social life that, in the modern 
progress of ideas, is losing all excuse 
for being. The correspondent to 
whom we have referred evidently 
shares this opinion, for he says, re- 
ferring to words of Lord Wolseley: 
“Tf reason be the distinctive, as it is the 
highest faculty of man, it is not easy to 
see how heaven can be _ particularly 
interested in the furious onslaught of 
men whose reason is temporarily ban- 
ished, and whose only thought is the 
destruction of their fellows, who, for 
the most part, have done them no harm, 
and whom, probably, they have never 
seen before.” The modern British 
soldier especially deserves little title to 
romantic glory, or any of those fine 
chivalric qualities which enter into our 
conception of knightly character. The 
genius of the military system is opposed 
to the inculcation of any such virtues. 
We are told that Lord Nelson pre- 
ferred sailors who could neither read 
nor write; and an anecdote is related of 
a certain colonel who cleared the bar- 
racks reading-room of its occupants as 
quickly as possible, reminding the men, 


not very gently, that they had no 


business to imperil their eyesight while 
in her Majesty’s service in such 
exercise. 

The writer relates his own experi- 
ence of twenty-four hours, or more, in 
the barracks, and this description of the 
character of the soldiers whom he met, 
the nature of their discourse together, 
their amusements, which he asserts 
show no conception of any healthful 
or innocent form of recreation, their 
barbarous speech and manners, forms 
anything but an alluring picture. The 
truth is there are phases of the military 
life, invariably if not necessarily at- 
tached thereto, that are revolting be- 
yond measure, even when war and the 
soldiers’ existence are demanded in de- 
fence of some great principle. When 
this does not exist, and the expensive 
outlay of money and time still goes on 
in support of an unused and idle army 
of men, who have, generally speaking, 
neither the mental acquirements or in- 
stincts that fit them to enjoy any re- 
fined social intercourse, the result is 
destructive of all the manly elements of 
the true soldier, perpetuating only the 
brute and savage impulses it is the office 
of every other feature of our civilized 
institutions to eradicate. It is time the 
world realized that we have _ passed 
from the militant phase of social de- 
velopment to the industrial and 
spiritual. 

An article eulogizing the art of war 
is as much out of place in a magazine 
of this latter end of the nineteenth 
century, as one urging a revival of 
some of the practices of the inquisition. 

C. P. W. 


Sontributed and Selected, 


BEAUTY REVEALED. 


Along the dreary road I wander, 
Where bare trees rise 
Against the gloomy skies, 
And on bleak hills and housetops yonder, 
The snow still lies. 


But see! a kind friend hastens to me,,. 
And greets mine ear 
With tidings full of cheer, 

That send a thrill of gladness through me, 
And banish fear. 


Along the road now homeward wending, 
My happy eyes 
See hills in glory rise, 
And o’er the graceful tree-tops bending, 
Blue, Sunny skies. 
CELIA DOERNER. 


SELF-SUPPORTING WOMEN.* 


This subject will be treated under 
three heads. 

First. What zs and what should be 
the attitude of society toward wage- 
earning women? 

Second. Is self-support a question 
of work or wages? 

Third. Who are the self support- 
ing women? | 

Until within this century the wage- 


* Read at the New York League of Unitarian Women 
at Unity Church, Brooklyn, April 5, 1889, 


earning women were limited for the 
most part to those engaged in domestic 
service, millinery and dress making on 
a small scale, and primary teaching. 

In country districts where servants 
where known as “help,” and_ the 
school mistress was a person of impor- 
tance, the line between employer and 
employed was scareely visible; but in 
towns and cities the wage-earning wo- 
men were patronized or despised b 
those of their sex whose fathers, broth- 
ers or other masculine relatives could 
and would provide clothing, food and 
shelter without exposing them to the 
(so considered) humiliating necessity of 
taking money as an equivalent for their 
work. And all men were unwilling 
that their daughters and sisters should 
take anv place among the wage-earn- 
ers, deeming independence in women 
dishonorable to themselves and a reflec- 
tion on the ability or generosity of their 
masculine guardians and protectors. 

That condition is materially changed. 
There is at this time in this country 
scarcely a profession or callirg from 
which women areexcluded. With this 
changed condition the attitude of soci- 
ety to the wage-earners is somewhat 
modified. Now, any women sufficiently 
successful in any department has an ac- 
knowledged position. The gifts of 
such an one are recognized as valuable 
at social gatherings, where her origin- 
ality and experience are an agreeable 
relief from the ordinary platitudes and 
small talk. She is likely to receive 
more invitations than she can accept, or 
than she cares to accept. She has no 
leisure to be lionized, and would rather 
devote herself ‘to her work than to 
amusing or entertaining those who can 
have no possible comprehension of what 
her position has ‘cost her, of the days 
and nights of weariness, of the depriv- 
ations and discouragements which are 
the price she has paid for present dis- 
tinction. 

But this recognition is accorded only 
to those who are in the upper places. 
A slight stigma rests upon a girl, who, 
from necessity or choice, accepts money 
for service rendered. Fathers and 
brothers demur when daughters and sis- 
ters feel that their self-respect demands 
a life of activity outside of the home, 
and a free use of the money which is 
the fruit of their own labor. : 

The attitude of society toward wage- 
earners, therefore, is not what it should 
be, not what it will be before many 
years, when it well be as great a dis- 
grace for our daughters to be depend- 
ent as for our sons, and when the girl 
who helps her mother at home is en- 
titled to equal recognition with the boy 
who is his father’s clerk—their work 
being considered equally laborious and 
honorable. 

Let it be understood at the outset, 
however, that for the best things money 
is no equivalent. Love cannot be 
bought. Mechanical service may be 
commanded by a salary, on the one hand 
and necessity on the other, but faithful, 
loving co-operation can only be repaid 
by gratitude and kindly recognition. 

Therefore, the attitude of society to- 
ward the wage-earners should be a re- 
spectful one, whether their lot is cast 
amony the manual or the brain work- 
ers. It should accept the fact that labor, 
whether for love or money or ‘both, 
adds to the prosperity of our country 
and to the wealth of the world. 

Again: The attitude should be one 
of consideration, not that requirements 
should be lessened, for it is right that 
faithful service should be demanded for 
fair compensation, but that the patron- 
izing manner, the contemptuous word, 
the supercilious look should be sedul- 
ously avoided. 


Again and again the cultivated teach- 
er is made to wince under the insolent 
remarks of Mrs. Shoddynoodles, who 
expects her money to purchase every- 
thing, even a capacity for her uninter- 
esting progeny. Again and again the 
pale cheek of the sewing girl crimsons 
as her hard earned wages are given al 
the end of the day, not as her right, 
cheerfully accorded, but as a* favor 
grudgingly bestowed. — 
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Lastly: The attitude of society to- 
ward wage-earners should be one of 
gratitude, especially toward those who 
are doing the drudgery. Women who 
have never been obliged to spend their 
days in the eternal grind of house work, 
sewing, factory work, who have never 
stood behind the counter in a retail store, 
or taught unruly children in crowded 
and unventilated school rooms for scarce- 
ly money enough to keep soul and body 
together; women who have been spared 
these things can scarcely realize what 
those others are doing that they may be 
free. Can they do less than show their 
gratitude for all this service by word 
and deed, remembering that much of it 
is as faithful as it is wearisome? 

And this brings us to the second 
question: Is self-support a question of 
work or of wages? 

In this age and inthis country where, 
more than at any other time or in any 
other place, the value of an article is es- 
timated by the amount of money it will 
bring, the reply of a superficial observer 
would inevitably be, “ Self-support is 
simply a question of wages. ‘The self- 
supporting women are they who re- 
ceive, in return for their labor, sufh- 
cient money to render them independent 
of outside aid, and who can keep soul 
and body together without asking alms.” 

But there is a view far broader than 
this, which must, sooner or later, obtain 
among thoughtful people, viz: That 
self-support is a question of value con- 
tributed, not of money compensation 
for service rendered. And further, that 
a woman is, in the only true sense, a 
self-supporting woman, who is doing 
with her might any helpful work which 
her heart, hands or brain find to do. 
And more than that, any woman who 
is being the best she is capable of being 
within the limits of her environment is, 
according to the degree of her success 
in that endeavor, not only a self-sup- 
porting woman, but an important factor 
in increasing the riches of the world, 
and so in benefiting the generations yet 
unborn. 

This statement is a broad one; illus- 
tration must substantiate it: 

Here is awoman whom we all know; 
she has lost. her health; her youth is 
gone; she is poor. All that makes life 
worth living has been taken away. She 
is cared for by friends or by hirelings, 
as the case may be. Why is the barren 
room so attractive that visitors linger 
hours there? What means that light 
upon their faces as they come forth? 
Why is their step more elastic, their 
courage greater, their faith stronger? 
Simply because she who lies upon that 
bed of suffering, who can do so little, 
has learned the secret of dezzg. In the 
silent watches of the night, in the long 
hours of enforced idleness and agoniz- 
ing pain, she has learned lessons of faith 
in the eternal love, of reliance on the 
infinite law; she has learned to be obe- 
dient, hopeful, courageous. She speaks 
as one having authority. And when 
the friend comes, these lessons, learned 
at such a fearful cost, are imparted, and 
her being results in his. better doing. 
Her teachings have no market value; 


she cannot sell the most inspired of them 


for enough to buy her one single neces- 
sary comfort. But who shall dare to 
say that she does not render an equiva- 
tent for more than she is receiving, that 
the world is not in the best sense richer 
for her being. 

Here is another instance, and this, too, 
is not rare: A girl, unwelcome from 
her birth because she was a girl, when 
a boy was desired, and looked upon as 
a burden even at an age when a boy 
could have aided no more in the support 
of the family; education refused, which 
would have rendered her more capable 
and which would have been accorded 
willingly to her brother; required, as 
soon as she was old enough, to perform 
every menial service, and despised be- 
cause she performed it; passing through 
girlhood and youth to middle age; car- 
ing for younger brothers and sisters, 
and finally left the only reliance of aged 
parents who, to the end, never consid- 
ered her as aught save a burden; never 
recognizing that her work, had it been 


done for money and not for love, would 
have brought her fair wages and honor- 
able independence. 

Now, why is it not a fair inference 
that if a given amount of work be worth 
a given amount of pay, the person doing 
it should be equally entitled to be called 
self-supporting, whether it is done in her 
own family, for love, or in the family 
of another for money ¢, 

Again: A wife is regarded as de- 
pendent upon ahusband. It is he who 
gains the livelihood. However faithful 
she may be, however masterly her man- 
agement of domestic affairs, however 
judicious her methods with the children, 
she is dependent. It is he who carries 
the burden of the family support. One 
day she dies—the struggle has been ex- 
hausting. /Vow there must be some one 
to do for money what the wife and mo- 
ther did for love. A competent woman 
at a good salary is secured; she is not 
dependent; she is self-supporting. Car- 
ry it a little further: The husband and 
father finds the children. happy, the 
house well organized; he marries this 
woman; history repeats itself, and she 
joins the army of dependents. 

Now why, in the name of common 
sense, is the same woman, doing the 
same work, at one time self-supporting 
and at another dependent? Is it not 
work rather than wages which consti- 
tutes self-support? 

Illustrations drawn from every-day 
life could be multiplied, but it is need- 
less, and to the final question, which 
seems already to have been answered, 
“Who are the self-supporting women?” 
we would apply, in conclusion, the sig- 
nificant words of Count Tolstoi, who 
says: 

“The true life is that which adds 
something to the wealth accumulated 
by past generations, which increases 
this inheritance in the present and be- 


queaths it to future generations.” 
Mrs. CHARLES T. CATLIN, 


UPWARD. 


The lofty heights come down to him alone, 
Who, in the sacred precincts of himself, 
Communes with thought, defies the world, 
and learns 
To isolate himself from all but God. 
EUGENE ASHTON, 


WAR: SHE THAT SUFFERS. 

You can hardly realize the horrors of 
war unless you have lived in a country 
like France, and have heard and known 
the village tales; the patient wretched- 
ness of its women, its desolate homes, 
and its sons cast useless to the ground 
like fruit torn untimely off the pa- 
rent tree. You see a happy home with 
a farm, all prosperous; the fine young 
son is content to labor and get in the 
crops, and is the delight of his mother, 
a widow. The time comes when he 
must be drawn for the army, and he 
goes. The farm falls to pieces; the 
mother can not work it alone. The 
son becomes reckless; he is only now 
“number 56;” he tries to drown thought 
ina city and gets dissipated, and the 
change of life throws him into a rapid 
decline. He gets leave. The mother, 
hearing a noise at her gate, looks up 
and sees the ghost of her son, she 
thinks—but no, ’tis he ! Come home to 
die in her arms. 

I knewthis woman. She lived in one 
room at my side—lived on the pence 
her neighbors gave. While I was there 
I gave her so much a week in pity 
She goes out only to chapel, and often 
murmurs, * Ah! once I had my home, 
my farm, my beautiful son—but da 
guerre, la guerre; took all from me: 
ah! when will the good God stop war?” 

This is but one ; yet as a straw can 
show the force a river runs with, so 
this shows the desolation of French 
homes under, it may be, a sunny sur- 
face. When Florence Nighingale went 
forth, who dreamed of “ to-day ” with 
all the world full of war notices? 
Yet so God works. Peace does not 
come in a day, but the utter absurdity 
of “ war” now strikes our higher civili- 
zation. God calle us to work and suf- 
fer for all that is worth having; so you 
work for peace and the reign of woman 
comes. It is she who has: suffered 


most.—American Arbitrator. 


THE OOMING OHUROH. 


“Which -religion do I acknowledge ? 
None that thou namest. 

‘None that I name! And why so?’ 
Why, for religion’s own sake.” 


These lines of Schiller have been in 
all ages the credo of some of the 
brightest and broadest minds. Is a 
church with this credo to be the com- 
ing church of America? A careful 
scrutiny of the life of the theological 
students where these things are taught 
would seem to cast a doubt upon the 
inspiration of the bright prophecy 
heforeme. Weare told that in student- 
conferences after unusually “blue” 
lectures it is said “The logic of the 
Prof. is irresistible, but we shall not 
accept his conclusions.” ‘Things are 
not so bad as the Prof’s. logic has 
proved them to be,” remarks another 
with unconscious paradox. The com- 
mon consent of the little body of 
students gathered outside the lecture- 
room seems to be that Prof. of 
another department, and who is some- 
what “new” in his opinions, is more 
safely followed to-day than the elder 
member of the faculty, whose opinions 
are designated by “blue.” - 

But one of the happy features of our 
seminaries consists in the freedom given 
to all sects to secure the advantages of 
their teaching. And the elder member 
of the faculty also has his followers. 
Twenty pens ceased not their regular 
movements to draw a sigh when on 
one occasion we heard the Professor 
explain that “ man knows sin because 
he has sinned and had experience of it, 
but God has never sinned. How then 
can he know sin? Why, he knows 
sin dy reason of his omnisctence.” As 
we came out of the lecture-room a 
student said to me, whom he at once 
recognized as a visitor, “Our Prof, is 


too old a man to learn anything new. 


His theology has doubtless been fixed 
for ten or twenty years and will never 
be modified.” Here, thought I, was a 
pen that ought to have cried out at the 
Professor’s logic cited above; but while 
I still mused on these to me new ex- 
periences, the student who had volun- 
teered the criticism of the Professor’s 
theology continued, “He has quite 
thoroughly convinced me, however, of 
the total depravity of mankind.” 

My visit to the seminary was all too 
short, but I had learned enough to be 
able to do a little prophesying for my- 
self also, though not the “son of a 
prophet.” Someday those two contra- 
dictory ideas of that student will come 
together with a crash, and we shall 
have a Robert Elsmere on this side 
the water also. And not only that but 
a coming church, as well, with more 
than five points of Calvinism left out. 

The coming church will not win its 
way by opinions, but by deeds. It 
will have more willing hands, larger 


hearts, and clearer heads than the. 


church of to-day. There will be more 
good Samaritans and fewer prodigals. 
It will be a popular church because the 
people will belong to it, though per- 
haps it will not be a church at all, but a 
society of Christ under a new name 
and higher life. It will spend less time 
combating infidelity and agnosticism, 
wherein in times past she has been 
found for the most part to have been 
fichting against herself, and will spend 
more time trying to lift a common 
humanity out of laziness, ignorance 
and vice. It will touch life on all 
points and seek to regenerate society 
symmetrically. It will. be more in- 
clined to receive new truth and less 
prone to prejudice. Justice and mercy 
will be brought so close together that 
they shall reveal their true relations. 
Erring and sinning but inwardly strong 
natures will take their places above 
the “lumps of silly goodness.” Err- 
oneots thinking, willing and doing will 
be looked upon with compassion, but 
no-thinking, no-willing, no-doing will 
be without excuse. | 

The church of to-day spends too 
much time finding out whether it is 
alive or not, and how much it has grown 
since yesterday and the day before. The 
coming church is not given to any such 


pothesis in these days?” 


rooms. 


morbid self-examinations. It forgets 
itself, dies to self, does its duty, and 
faith takes care of the results. It recog- 
nizes the profound truth which a few 
great souls have emphasized in all ages 
of the church, that the Christ life has 
very little to do with the way men un- 
derstand the Oxford Bible or define the 
Godhead. A biologist cannot make a 
gladiolus or an oriole, neither can all 
the theology of the coming church make 
a member of the coming church. The 
Bible talks enough about virtue for all 
mankind in all ages. The coming 
church demands more practice, more 
doing. 

But, some one may suggest, “ Do we 
not hold to evolution as a tenable hy- 
“70,” we 
answer, and how much soever the phy- 
sical evolutionist may be harassed by a 
“missing link,” the coming church, by 
an unbroken line, will trace its life prin- 
ciple and its spirit back to the simple 
teachings of the Christ.. Ours is the 
“anthropoid” age. In the chrysalis of 
our present we see the past rapidly 
changing to future. The coming church 
is already more real than the old one, 
W hat is needed most is laborers. And 
not-only that, but laborers who are com- 
missioned to carry on to perfection this 
broader and fuller religious life. A 
transition age is always filled with gross 
superstitions and philosophies too leaky 
to holdcommon sense. It was so when 
Rome lost her national faith. It is em- 
phatically so to-day. Isms are legion. 
When a spiritual, life-giving faith de- 
parts from a people, humanity swarms 
with these zsms. To the old faith they 
will never return. Who will help to 
gather them into the fold of the coming 
church? ) 

A. -B. Curtis, 


ee 


JESUS IN THE TEMPLE. 


Amidst a group of wise men 
A boy of old doth stand, 
His eye with light enkindled 
As if from wonderland, 


He hearkens to their problems, 
In this their holy spot; 

To all their questions puzzling 
His answer faileth not. 


The doctors, filled with wonder, 
Exclaim with one accord, 

“Whence hath this lad his wisdom? 
And whence this holy word?.” 


A stream of life doth issue 
From the pure lips and mild, 
And hearts with awe are quickened 
While list’ning to the child. 


’T was Truth that sent her arrows 
Winged with the morning’s might; 
As then, so now, she reigneth, 
And still diffuseth light. 


Rosa E. RoEDER. 


HELPING THE MINISTER. 


Your minister can do much,—you 
know he is doing much,—but he can’t 
do all. No minister can begin to do the 
real work of a true church,—such work 
as you have prepared for in these par- 
lors and school-rooms and meeting- 
Ay, and the better a minister 
is, the more he wants his church to be 
something more than a mere Sunda 
audience, the more he will need the 
help of his people, and the more he will 
long for it. But you know how it is 
with so many. They all want the 
church to be busy and active, but they 
haven’t the time to attend toit. I do 
not think the business has much to do 
with it. I don’t go to leisurely men for 
help, anyhow. The real helpers that 
every minister has some of are not the 
men and women who have less to do 
than others. You know them; the peo-. 
ple who carry the church in their hearts, 
who stick to it through its struggles as 
well as in its success; the people who 
are always on hand, always to be de- 
pended on, who never get tired. Yes, 
they do. They get tired just like every- 
body else: only, when the others are 
tired and drop off, they are tired and 
still they hold on; and their hearts are 
kind and their grip is sure, and so the 
Lord’s work keeps on \through ll 
things, and the kingdom of God comes 
a little and a little nearer.”—Brooke 


| Herford. 
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UNITY; 


July 13, 1889 


Gorrespondence, 
FROM AOROSS THE SEA. 


Dear Unity:—Our Unitarian An- 
niversaries have come and gone. Ap- 
propriately enough the annual out- 
pouring of the spirit takes place in the 
week which celebrates the Pentecostal 
festival of the Christian church. Whit 
Monday is a general holiday with us in 
England. All the banks are closed 
and nearly all the places of business. 
It is essentially a people’s holiday, and 
with us in London, the places of amuse- 
ment and the places of public refresh- 
ment expect to reap a rich harvest. 
We cannot therefore hope to commence 
operations of any kind before the Tues- 
day, and as most of those ministers who 
come to London have to be back again 
with their congregations by the follow- 
ing Sunday, a great deal has to be 
crammed into a short space of time. 
The first meeting was a reunion of old 
pupils of John James Taylor, a former 
principal of Manchester New College, 
but of what takes place at his ‘Taylor- 
ian society,’ the outside public knows 
nothing and as I am, so far as this so- 
ciety is concerned, one of that public, I 
can send you no report. On the same 
evening the “Christian Disciples” gath- 
ered together. These are Unitarians of 
the old school, most of them basing 
their faith on the correct interpretation 
of Bible texts. The society was estab- 
lished about four or five years ago, and 
some of us thought that its operations 
would interfere with and cripple the 
work of the British and Foreign Uni- 
tarian Association. This has not proved 
to be the case. Whatever the Disciples 
may have done during the year, no re- 
port was presented and apparently no 
account of it was given. 

The sermon preached before the 
members of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association is ‘generally re- 
garded as the principal event of the 
week. The preacher this year was the 
Rev. N. Enfield Dawson, of Lee Cross. 
Mr. Dawson is one of our most ener- 
getic workers, much appreciated in the 
Lancashire district. He is one of the 
secretaries of Manchester New College 
and is a typical specimen of “ muscular 
Christianity.” No one would expect 
either a philosophical or metaphysical 
sermon from him, they would look for 
a practical one, and those who went to 
hear him were not disappointed. This 
year is the bi-century of the passing of 
the Toleration Act, a measure which 
led to the foundation of most of our 
churches. This suggested an appeal to 
his hearers to be re-baptised with the 
spirit which led our fathers to fight for 
this toleration, and which having ob- 
tained we are using only as a means of 
self-indulgence. What is wanted is a 
bit of persecution to arouse us, “the 
spoiled children of toleration, ease, and 
liberty,” to a greater sense of the sacri- 
fices that are demanded of us. After 
the sermon there was a meeting held in 
connection with the Postal Mission, 
which is yet in its infancy here, but 
which bids fair to do good work. The 
conditions in this country are not quite 
the same as in the States and I doubt 
whether the Mission here will ever be 
so wide spread in its operations or so 
far reaching in its effects as with you. 

In the evening there was a _ confer- 


ence at which two papers were read, 


followed by discussions. The first was 
by the Rev. J. C. Sheel, of Belfast, 
who dealt with “ modern difficulties of 
the orthodox, in accepting unitarian 
views.” It has been suggested that 
Mr. Sheet’s paper furnishes a fresh dif- 
ficulty, and | cofess that after listening 
to it attentively, I did not get any very 
clear idea of the way in which these 
difficulties were to be removed. In 
the discussion that ensued, four of the 
speakers were ministers who had once 
been orthodox, and it may, therefore, 
be assumed that they have overcome 
the difficulties they found in their path. 
One of them had thought that Unitar- 


-jans were too reticent in acknowledg- 


ing the headship of Jesus Christ, and 
this brought up Richard Armstrong, of 


Liverpool, who pointed out the danger 
that lay in allowing any such expression 
to go beyond the actual feeling one had 
on the matter. The primary essential 


was that a man should speak exactly as 


he felt and never allow himself to be 
drawn into exaggerating his feelings. 
It was a well-timed protest against a 
lip service which may only disguise 
hypocrisy. The other paper was con- 
tributed by an energetic layman, Mr. 
Edward Capleton, of London, who 
sought to give an answer to the ques- 
tion, * How can we best promote self- 
supporting churches among the people?” 
There was but little criticism of Mr. 
Capleton’s methods, which were con- 
ceived on a democratic basis, and must 
have shocked some of the older, staid, 
respectable members of Unitarian 
churches. 

The business meeting of the associa- 
tion was held on Thursday, under the 
presidency of Lindsay Aspland, T. C., 


which initials represent a dignity in the 


law unknown on your side of the At- 
lantic. They mean that Mr. Aspland 
is of good old Unitarian stock; is one of 
Her Mayjesty’s Counsel. As such he is 
entitled to certain legal privileges and 
to take a certain precedence. The 
honor is conferred for high legal ap- 
pointments, or because the recipient 
has acquired a certain distinguished po- 
sition at the Bar. Either, or both of 
these reasons, may have induced the 
Lord Chancellor to confer the honor 
on Mr. Aspland. Some of those who 
have thus risen have not always been 
true to the religious convictions of their 
earlier years, and have found in the 
established church a congenial home. 
Not so Mr. Aspland, who has been 
faithful to the religious principles which 
his father and grandfather preached in 
years gone by. Short of stature, like 
many other great men, he is an able, 
sound, practical man, possessed of a re- 
markable fund of common sense. He 
is one of the few who have welcomed 
Dr. Martineau’s organization scheme, 
seeing in it merits that have not been 
discovered by the Unitarian public at 
large. Of the business meeting there 
is not much to chronicle. The work 
done and in contemplation is’ not ex- 
tensive, and one is tempted to say that 
just now it is the day of small things 
with us. There were two questions 
which raised animated discussions and 
divisions, but they can scarcely be 
termed “ burning ” ones. The first wasa 
proposition to alter the date of meeting 
so as to suit the convenience of minis- 
ters in the Manchester district, who are, 
at Whitsuntide, largely engaged in 
Sunday School festivities. The con- 
servative instincts of assembly, how- 
ever, were opposed to any change, and 
the Londoners outvoted the Manchester 
men. Another resolution which. will 
probably have a very important effect 
on the association was adopted by a 
large majority. By this the old sub- 
scription of a guinea was abolished and 
now any person can be a member who 
pays anything to the funds of the soci- 
ety. This should be the means of con- 
siderably enlarging the basis of the as- 
sociation; whether it will do so or not 
remains to be seen. 

A soirée terminated the work of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion. _ It was very largely attended, and 
was one of the most popular of the va- 
rious gatherings, as it enables friends 
who do not have frequent opportunities 
of seeing each other, to exchange 
friendly greetings. There was a most 
excellent selection of music by a “Uni- 
tarian” choir, followed by brief speeches 
—altogether a pleasant time. I ought 
to have mentioned that on the same day 
there was a conference of Sunday School 
delegates called by the committee of the 
Sunday School Association, and another 
conference called to consider plans for 
bringing Unitarianism to the knowledge 
of those who are at our Cambridge 
University. The Sunday School Asso- 
ciation prefaced its annual meeting with 
the usual breakfast, and this is one of 
the brightest and most cheering meet- 
ings of the whole series. After an ex- 
cellent repast, the meeting was held 


under the presidency of the Rev. A. N. 
Blatchford of Bristol, and the first thing 
we did was to pass by a rising vote, and 
in solemn silence, a vote of sympathy 
with the parents and children who were 
the sufferers in a terrible railway disaster 
in Ireland a day or two before. Then 
the regular business of the meeting was 
tackled, and soon dispatched, so that we 
might listen to and discuss a paper by 
the Rev. J. J. Wright, on “Less teach- 
ing and more training,” in which he 
pleaded that more heed should be paid 
to the wants of the average boy or girl 
than to the supposed needs of the ad- 
vanced scholars. In other words, we 
are not to expect too much of those who 
attend our schools, in the way of book 
learning, but to strive hard to improve 
and strengthen their moral character. 
This society is one of the most active 
in our body. It has for one of its sec- 
retaries the Rev. W. Copeland Bowie, 
who is a most capable organizer and an 
extremely useful social reformer. He 
has recently been elected on the London 
School Board, and it is a marvel to his 
friends how he manages to get through 
all the work that falls to his lot. He 
edits the Sunday School Helper, is the 
minister of a working-class church, and 
superintends a mission~ for the poor, 
besides being a member of more than 
one committee charged with special 
Unitarian work. 

The final meeting was a conference 
of ministers, at which Rev. F. G. Pea- 
body was to deliver an address. These 
conferences are held with closed doors, 
and it is very rarely that the proceedings 
thereat eke out. I remember that on one 
occasion they did, and great was the 
shock our ministerial friends sustained. 
Occasionally the paper read does get 
published, but what opinions it gave rise 
to are studiously kept quiet. I am 
wholly unable to tell you what did take 
place, and shall not even attempt to draw 
upon my imagination with that intent. 

My letter this time is wholly confined 
to the doings of our own household of 
faith, but the week of “religious dissi- 
pation ” that one has gone through must 
be my excuse. I have just received your 
Conference number, and am _ greatly 
pleased with its record of work, and its 
tone of hope* and courage. May that 
long be maintained. B. 


CHRISTIANITY MADE PLAUSIBLE, 


DEAR Unity: Not. every genera- 
tion since the advent of Christianity 
has produced a writer able to give 
as much apparent truth to the precepts 
of Jesus as is contained in Edward 
Bellamy’s “Looking Backward.” Bell- 
amy makes no suggestion favoring 
any dogma or churchism. He does 
not even enroll himself as an advocate 
of Christianity. Nor does he allude to 
the teachings of Jesus as premises from 
which to draw conclusions, but he 
pictures a state of society in which it 
would be not only possible, but natural 
and easy to be a Christian. He de- 
scribes this imaginary state of society so 
minutely, and answers almost every 
possible objection to it so clearly, as to 
make it appear quite possible. In fact, 
to many minds, it appears easy of at- 
tainment. 

If it can be shown, to the satisfaction 
of thinking people, that a distinctly 
Christian civilization is really practic- 
able, then faith in Christianity will 
surely revive. Let it be shown that 
this state of society is. not only practical 
but that it is infinitely better than our 
present boasted enlightenment. That 
under it poverty may be _ wholly 
abolished and all dread of it be forever 
removed. That almost every incen- 
tive to vice and crime may be made to 
disappear; and that prisons, policemen, 
and soldiers may become almost ob- 
solete. That under this system one 
can “ give to him that asketh, and from 
him that would borrow turn not 
away,” and may still maintain his own 
comfort and his good standing in the 
community. And to do this one need 
take no thought for the morrow. 

Let these possibilities be realized, 
and the stern logic of facts which to- 
day drives the thinking world_to reject 


the practical side of the precepts of 
Jesus would vanish. 

All men whose souls are not ground 
out by the terrible anguish of poverty 
or burned up by the flames of avarice, 
would gladly be followers of the Great 
Master. Every man whose thoughts 
rise above the lowest instinct must ad- 
mire the meek, courageous, earnest, 
loving, self-sacrificing integrity of the 
lowly Nazarene. Many do fall into 
line and claim to be his followers, while 
many more would do so but feel that, 
in the. nineteenth century, it is im- 
possible. Every business method, every 
successful enterprise is essentially anti- 
christian, and men must fight or fail. 
It will not do to give your cloak also, 
to him who would take away your 
coat. Such a policy is suicidal. No 
man can now continue to practice even 
the golden rule without becoming a 
helpless slave. To even feed the 
hungry to the extent that we would 
wish to be fed, in like conditions, would 
reduce any man to poverty. 

As to what poverty really means, let 
us hear Hugh O. Pentecost: 

It is a horrible misfortune to be poor. Your 
opinions are worth nothing, you are of no 
consequence if you are poor. You must just 
do your work and take what your masters 
choose to give you for it. You must vote to 
keep yourself poor, and go to church and be 
taught to be contented with poverty. Further 
than this the world has no more use for you. 

When these are the inevitable conse- 
quences of careful observance of the 
Christian} precepts, what wonder that 
the really practical Christian has be- 
come an extinct species? 

But even this is not the full extent of 

the possible degradation which our 
civilization may inflict on a truly up- 
right Christian. For a depth beyond, 
read the following note clipped from a 
daily paper of June 27th: : 
_ Last week a poor man who could find no 
employment in Chicago, and who had been 
refused permission to sleep on a plank ina 
police station cell, went to the lake and 
jumped in with the intention of drowning 
himself. He was fished out, locked up for 
the night, and the next morning, not having 
the money to pay the $25 fine imposed for his 
offence, was sent to the bridewell.: Society is 
perfectly willing that he shall starve to death, 
but it will not permit him to kill himself to 
escape the pangs of hunger. Society is 
wonderfully tender sometimes. 

But Bellamy has shown us a better 
way. Let it at least be considered. 
Perhaps his dream is not all a dream. 

E.S. WICKLIN. 


DuBUQUE, Iowa. 


She Study Sable. 


The Ten Virgins. By L. J. Anderson, 
Chicago: Purdy Publishing Co. Paper, 26 
pages. 25 cents. 


Wordsworth is quoted by Matthew 
Arnold as saying of Goethe’s poetry 
that it was not inevitable enough. It 
would puzzle one to account for the ex- 
istence of a good deal of the poetry and 
much of the printed prose of the present 
day otherwise than by the conclusion 
that it was utterly ‘ inevitable.” 
The exegetical homily in hand was 
plainly the product of a busy-mind- 
edness that must find expression. It 
seems to be a contribution to the litera- 
ture of “Christian Science.” While 
the treatment of the familiar parable 
may not be so happy as Mr. Frothing- 
ham’s, its purpose is as truly ethical, its 
spirit is kindly. Probably because the 
thought is so far-reaching the wording 
is sometimes a little obscure, and there 
is a tendency to a mixing of metaphors. 

M. H. G. 

The Acme Declamation Book. Compiled and 
edited by B. A. Hathaway. Published by 
The School Supply Co., Lebanon, Ohio. 
Cloth, pp. 171. 

A handy little volume of carefully 
chosen poems for recitation in school or 
on other occasions. They are nearly 
all for the younger and intermediate 
grades, are short, and include a good 
share of the humorous. A few are in 
dialogues or arranged as motion songs. 
There are 146 in all and the book will — 
be welcomed by scholars and teachers. 

E. T. L. 


. “ Almighty power 
‘Is written in the tiniest flowes,” 
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* Ghurth-Boor Pulpit. 


Any church may secure the publication of any 
acceptable sermon in this department by the payment 
of $5, which sum will entitle the church to one 
hundred copies of the issue in which the sermon is 
printed, 


RELIGION OR SUPERSTITION. 


BY JOHN C, LEARNED, 


Published by members of the Church of the Unity, 
St, Louis. 


“Tf the Lord be God, follow him; but if 
Baal, then follow him:”—1 Ai‘ngs xviii, 21. 


“ Superstition is itself the absolute antipodes 
of Religion; it is even Irreligion in merely 
another form—it is the melancholy form of 
Irreligion.”—F1IcHTE: Way Towards the Bless- 
ed Life. 


“The idea of the fall of man begot that of 
the Trinity—the dis-unity of God. There has 
been no harmony since; no harmony of states, 
churches; none of the spiritual and secular 
element; none of science and religion.” 

SYLVESTER JUDD, 


There are two theories of life stand- 
ing over against each other in irrepressi- 
ble conflict. The antagonism is com- 
plete and hopeless. Good meh, wise 
men, waver between them, or finally 
divide to plant themselves—some on one 
side, some on the other. Out of these 
two theories spring two forms of relig- 
ion; and all that is essential in sectarian 
difference, all important variations in 
theological opinion, begin and end with 
these two contradictory views of life. 

So contrasted are they, so conclusive 
and fundamental are they in their sig- 
nificance, that man and nature, God and 
the universe, faith and duty, can never 
seem the same to those who are divided 
by these opposing theories. When they 
use the same words, therefore, speaking 
across the abyss which lies between 
them, they are misunderstood. The 
great words of religion no longer mean 
the same interpreted under the two as- 
pects, and all efforts at reconciliation 
and agreement are useless until one or 
the other relaxes or abandons his posi- 
tion. 

1. One of these theories is very old. If 


we trace its descent we shall be led back 


to primitive man, to the ages of myth- 
ology. The other theory is compara- 
tively new. It was only possible since 
the times of science and civilization. 
One has the authority of tradition, the 
weight of all barbarous antiquity in its 
behalf. The other has but the testi- 
mony of present experience and the 
light of reason to urge. One has all 
the influence of ancient and inherited 
custom to sustain it. It was wrought 
into the fabric of all the old institutions, 
sacred and secular. It entered into the 
structures of their charters and their 
laws. The other has been slowly de- 
veloping itself in the later times. It 
has found expression in individual men 
here and there, who, with the new 
light, were brave enough to declare 
their convictions, and protest against the 
limitations of the past. At no time, 
probably, until now, could the full force 
of the antagonism be felt or clearly 
stated. And the number who yet see 
it is relatively small. 

es oe old theory, as embodied ina 
theological system, begins with the fad/ 
of man. Man fell from an angelic in- 
nocence which he had no wit to under- 
stand, or strength to keep. From that 
time until now, that is, throughout all 
his history, man has been but a heap of 
ruins; from birth a moral cripple, by 
nature depraved and a limit to the 
power and presence of God; the heart 
a seed of sin. In this view all good- 
ness is an exotic, a foreign importation, 
and always dependent upon divine in- 
tervention. Dr. South said that “the 
heart of a new-born babe is a nest of 
snakes hid in a dung heap.” 

The new theory begins with the 
rise of man. One of the first things 
he did after finding out his own facul- 
ties, was to discover his kinship with 
God. And the first act of the Seine 
was not to cast man down but to lift 
him up. From lower conditions, little 
by little, led by the divine spirit in him 


- co-operating with the divine spirit about 


him, man emerged out of original ani- 
malism and barbarism, until the con- 
Science spoke clearly, and the reason 


flamed forth, and he stood upright, mas- 
ter of all creatures below him, but ever- 
more doing homage to a power greater 
than his own. 

3. The old theory makes religion 
begin in a sense of sin. If a man has 
not this; if a man does not bear with 
him every-where a consciousness of de- 
pravity and personal guilt; if he have 
not passed through periods of utter 
loathing of himself, feeling worthy of 
the furious and fiery judgments of God, 
then there is no evidence of spiritual 
health, no hope of a regenerate heart. 

The new theory makes religion be- 
gin in the vision of goodness y goodness 
without, goodness everywhere; the 
sense of right within, and the will todo 
it. The new theory does not build re- 
ligion on the bad deed done, but on the 
good deed to be done; not on the de- 
bilitating sense of innate sinfulness, but 
upon the aspiration after better and bet- 
ter things; upon the joyful assurance 
that every striving toward the right 
within, or the goodness without, is 
pleasing to God. 

4. The old theory dwells upon the 
present deformity and error, upon 
chaos and death. It takes counsel of 
its fears, and perpetually emphasizes 
these themes, or goes back to live in the 
perfection and paradise of a lost past. 
It has little faith in progress. It dis- 
trusts the new truth as dangerous and 
misleading, if not profane. 

The new theory of life has an ele- 
ment of cheer and joyousness in it, 
growing out of the different objects 
which it contemplates. Instead of se- 
lecting deformity and discord for its 
discourse, it prefers to trace out beauty 
and harmony. Instead of speculating 
about the primeval chaos passed away, 
or some possible chaos hereafter which 
may be threatened by the judgment of 
God, it beholds with reverence and de- 
light the existing order, and rejoices in 
the cosmos of to-day. It gives less 
time to lamentations overerror than to 
pursuit after truth, well knowing that 
as truth is discovered and taught, error 
will pass away. In the new theory 
death is no longer king of terrors, nor 
lord of our thought. Neither death 
past nor death to come fills the horizon 
of our vision. It is but a momentary 
accident in the flight of time. Life is 
the great theme—life now, life eternal, 
life from God—given freely to every 
being that can bear it; as much and as 
long as there is experienced any happi- 
ness or health in the possession of it. 

Naturally the old theory said 
that religion had its origin in fear, in a 
sense of dependence and ignorance. 
The gods were angry, man guilty, what 
could the man do? The gods were 
mighty, he powerless; he must abase 
himself and plead for mercy! The 
gods knew everything, he nothing. 
Unless he had a miraculous sign or a 


word out of the sky, his mind must re-, 


main dark, his path uncertain. 

But the new faith changes all this by 
saying that fear is the one irrational 
motive in religion, God is but another 
name for goodness, for perfect love. 
W hat is the first thing that perfect love 
does? It casts out fear. Suppose now 
that a man has sinned, as all men do 
sin, and there comes upon him a sense 
of guilt, as must attend upon every 
conscious transgression of the moral law. 
Does he behold any change in the as- 
pect of perfect goodness? Does wrath 
overshadow the face of infinite love? 
Then why cringe and flee? Would 
man escape the penalty of his act, the 
new faith not only tells him that he 
cannot, but that it would be to his in- 
finite harm if he could. Any true 
sense of his sin makes him wish to bear 
a full penalty as the only method of 
curing it, as the only method of coming 
back into right relationship with God. 

Did the Prodigal.Son of the parable. 
that typical sinner of the New Testa- 
ment, fear his father, fear that some 
penalty would be placed upon him 
which he ought not to suffer? Not for 
a moment. When he came to a sense 
of his sin, instead of some scheme for 
enlisting his elder brother or some third 
person to intercede for him; instead of 


hiding himself or going farther off, he 
did what the sinner must always do 
when converted and rationally instruct- 
ed. He went home. He could not 
stay away. <A mediator was out of 
the question; he must see his father’s 
face. And instead of weakly pleading 
for mercy or piteously asking that half 
of the just penalty for his sins might be 
removed or be borne by his unoffend- 
ing brother, he begged for a heavier 
punishment than his father was willing 
to bestow. 


And so it always is. With any right. 


idea of God, there is no fear—only the 
thought of service. Religion, based 
upon the conviction that God is perfect 
justice and perfect love, deters no prod- 
igal son, no erring child, from returning 
home. He must go back. There is no 
fleeing to a loving Fesus to get away 
from an angry God. There can be no 
substitute for a father’s presence. And 
to such the surprise always is that the 
penalty for the transgression is so light; 
and when it is heavy they would gladly 
have suffered more. They knew the 


love was great; it was only infinitely 


greater than they had dreamed. 
Similarly with the feeling of ignor- 
ance andthe sense of dependence. They 
of themselves are no basis of religion. 
They are too negative. They may de- 
press and humiliate men; but depress- 
ing and humiliating will not make men 
religious in any healthy sense. It only 
makes them slaves, beggars, cowards. 
Give a man one item of useful knowl- 
edge, and you do more for his good, for 
his strength, for his life, than by naming 
a long list of things of which he is ig- 
norant. Show the child how he can do 
something for himself and others, and 
you have effected more for his develop- 
ment and for his character, than to enu- 
merate a-thousand things beyond his 
powers. To rise toward perfection, 
men need to know what they can do 
with their minds and hands, how to put 
forth their faculties. The old theory 
of faith, building on men’s defects, 


blindness, incapacity, going even so far 


as to deny the freedom of choice between 
truth and falsehood, or between good 
and evil; what a melancholy travesty it 
all was, and is, of religion: negative in 
its premises and empty in its results so 
far as man is concerned, tending to para- 
lyze his powers. Only a poor fraction 
of humanity survives at last, and they 
the elect of God, through no merit, or 
effort, or seeing of their own! 

The new faith founds itself on human 
ability. Man may be able to know but 
little, and to do but little, but that little 
is the germ of all achievement here or 
joy hereafter. That little with rightly 
directed usage, may grow to be more. 
From that little has sprung the science, 
the civilization, the glory of men. That 
little allies finite man to the infinite God, 
and constitutes that high relationship of 
Heavenly Father and earthly child. 

6. Itis not to be wondered at that the 
old faith was often found wholly 
separated from life. Good men held 
it and seemed none the worse. Bad 
men held it and were none the better. 
That was because it had no reality in 
reason—it was a negation of reality. 
Salvation was something quite apart 
from moral conduct. Logically, the 
most moral man could not be saved 
without a sacrament; and logically, no 
matter what a man’s character had 


| been, with a sacrament or a word of 


confession, the gates of paradise swung 
wide open to admit him. But when re- 
ligion is based upon positive ground, 
upon free-will and duty, upon what a 
man knows and does, and is or hopes to 
make himself; it becomes inseparable 
from his daily life. There is then, no 
escape.from personal responsibility; no 
magic of confession or ceremony, which 
amancan make a substitute for duty 
here or penalties hereafter, or perform 
at the last moment as a pledge of peace 
with God. 

4. The old theory of life was from 


beginning to end, from primeval chaos 


to the last judgment, a supernatural one. 
All was the arbitrary will or mandate 
of a supermundane God. In the be- 
ginning he stretched out his hand to 


create the heavens and the earth. He 
ordered the light to be, and all the crea- 
tures to appear; and in six days the 
work was done. There was nothing 
natural in the development of the uni- 
verse or in the history of. humanity. 
Nothing that might not be changed by 
a word from heaven, or an angel from 
on high. It was a dispensation of mira- 
cles, of interventions to bless those who 
pleased God, and to punish and destroy 
those who disobeyed or refused to wor- 
ship him. Prayer might avert evils, 
might change the laws of nature. Sac- 
rifices and fast might procure victory in 
war, or stay the progress of a pestilence. 
Numerous rites might bring out pros- 
perity, or save the soul. 

And this theory of religion held the 
world fast till science came, daring to 
interpose its questions and declare its 
doubts. It holds the world fast to-day 
where science is not read or its lesson is 
not understood, But where knowledge 
has taken root; where nature’s methods 
are studied with open mind; where a 
dim perception of the universal un- 
changing order prevails, there it is seen 
that the law of cause and consequence, 
of evolution, of tendency, which is 
stamped upon every atom and is inher- 
ent in every force, is a more majestic, 
is the only rational conception. Under 
this thought, God is no longer separated 
from his world, he is united with it and 
the life of it. This law of cause and 
consequence is no mere blind operation 
of dead matter, it is his own method of 
creation, progress, justification and re- 
demption. ‘Through the law of cause 
and consequence, man, his best beloved 
child, is born, comes to consciousness, 
grows to manhood. ‘Through the lov- 
ing law of cause and consequence he 
struggles and suffers and dies. Through 
the just law of cause and consequence 
he bears the full penalty of his every 
misdeed and cannot be redeemed there- 
from. Through the wise law of cause 
and consequence he rises to higher 
heights of attainment in knowledge 
and skill; masters nature to his ends; 
multiplies the comforts and joys of ex- 
istence; brings in the amenities of art 
and civilization; believes in progress in- 
definite, in wisdom infinite, in goodness 
unfailing, in life eternal. 

8. Which is likely to be the prevail- 
ing religion in the ages to come? 
Which seems to be justified by the best 
wisdom and the noblest hope of to-day? 
Is it a theology built upon the super- 
natural or upon the natural; upon 
miracles, or upon consecutive law and 
order? Is the religion of the future to 
stand upon the fall of man, or upon the 
rise of man; upon the sense of sin and 
guilt and depravity, or upon the vision 
of goodness within and without; upon 
the dogma of discord and alienation 
from God, or upon the feeling of celest- 
ial kinship and the perception of love 
and truth? 

Are the sense of dependence and ig- 
norance, and the emotion of fear, these 
negative motives growing out of our 
disabilities, to shape men’s lives, or are 
they to have something more positive 
and hopeful presented to them in the 
consciousness of moral freedom, in the 
power of self-help, in the persuasions 
of knowledge and of joy? In other 
words, shall faith be the product of 
human sorrow, misfortune, orphanage, 
abasement; or shall it spring forth on 
the wings of confidence and exaltation? 
Shall we start with an impassable chasm 
between us and God, or shall we find 
him infinitely near? Shall we have 
optimism or pessimism, as the outlook 
and law of life? Shall we have a 
rational and spiritual, or a physical, 
sensuous and sanguinary system of be- 
liefs? Does religion in fact belong only 
to a fallen and ignorant being, or does 
it pertain, with growing fitness, to a 


risen and glorified being—to man in ° 


his best estate? Finally, shall we have 
religion at all, or shall it be a sufersti- 
tion ? 


It is one mark of a superior mind to 
understand and be influenced by the 
superiority of others.—Harriet Beech- 
er Stowe. | 
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Rotes from thy ‘Hiei. 


RocuEsTER, N. Y.—The following 
“Service of Welcome,” gad be 
16, marked the beginning of ue 
Gannett’s ministry in Rochester. 

Organ voluntary, “ Preludiam,” 

: Richter. 
Opening choral: 
O praise ye the Lord, ye nations; 

Praise him all ye people, 
For his.mercy is great toward us 
And his truth endures forever ; 
All ye nations praise the Lord, 
Praise him all ye people. 
Choral response. 
Reading. | 
Anthem, “ Bonum est,” Gouvy. 
Prayer. 
Reading. 
Hymn. 
Sermon, William C. Gannett. 
“ Welcome by the people,” 
Hon. James L. Angle. 
“ The Bond of Friendship,” 
People and Pastor. 

Pastor :—As those who feel that they 
are entering into a holy relation with 
each other, dear in its possibilities of 
love and helpfulness, solemn in its re- 
sponsibilities of duty, as those who 
pledge themselves to one another for 
the best, as those who dedicate them- 
selves to God, let us voice together our 
hope, our purpose and our prayer this 
day. | 
People and Pastor:—QOur Father, 
before thee in spirit and in truth we 
speak! Help us to make more real 
henceforth our best ideals. Help us to 
purer hearts, to freer thinking, to more 
loving service, to greater power to pray 
life prayers. ay this new friendship 
into which wé enter now, knit all here 
in closer bonds to each other, and to 
thee, and make it possible to strive to- 
gether for things beautiful and good. 
Amen. 

Pastor:—May our friendship be 
friendship in the life of God, keeping 
us pure, keeping us faithful for each 
other’s sake. And may this Church, in 
which we meet to think and word our 
gratitude and joy and trust in Him, be 
to us our larger home, into which our 
separate homes all open. Let no man 
be stranger here, but all who wish to 
join us for ends of truth and righteous- 
ness and love, feel by our greetings 
here that itis home for them. Peace 
be within its walls—peace, and hope, 
and freshening consecration to us and 
to our children’s children! 

Hymn. (All singing to “ Nurem- 
burg.”’) 

Lo! we stand before thee now, 
And our silent, inward vow 


Thou dost hear in that profound, 
Where is neither voice nor sound. 


Not by any outward sign 
Dost thou show thy will divine; 
Deep within thy voice doth cry, 
And our quickened souls reply. 


Thou dost hear, and thou wilt bless 
With thy strength and tenderness. 
Lo! we come to do thy will. | 
With thy life our spirits fill. 


Offertory: —“The Souls of the 
Righteous.” — Woodman. 


Benedictton. 
Organ Postlude: — “ Fantasie.”— 
Thomas. : 


PORTLAND, OREGON.—- Harvard Uni- 
versity has recently conferred the degree 
of D. D. on Rev. Thomas L. Eliot of 
Portland. Again we havea Dr. Eliot 
in the West—a name enshrined in the 
hearts of Western Unitarians. Dr. 
Wm. G. Eliot could have no worthier 
successor than his son, Thomas L. Eliot. 
We this moment lay down a recent 
sermon by him, in pamphlet form, in 
which he voices his conception of Jesus 
from the text: “Is not this Joseph’s 
son???—a sermon which breathes 
throughout the spirit of a devout and 


‘rational faith. The following extract 


reveals not only the point of view from 
which he sees the carpenter’s son, but 
his faith in a human nature which bears 
the stamp of the same sonship as that 
which was in Christ: 

“Tn a different tone from that of the 
Nazareth people, we may ask the ques- 
tion: ‘Is not this Joseph’s son?’ Did 


not one of our mortal race find God so 
dear, so faithful, so true a lover? Did 
not one such grow from trust to trust, 
and receive the very fullness of the di- 
vine intent in man into his breast? And 
does he not tell me that his is in verity 
the path, the law of the spirit for every 
one willing to enter it? And that the 
Father of the Universe answers each 
trust and effort by the omnipotent laws 
of grace and help, and that there isa 
heavenly conspiracy of Truth with the 
true and of Love with the loving? Tell 
me, friends, does not such a conception 
bring thoughts too deep for tears? For 
myself, under an inconceivable burden 
of gratitude and adoring reverence, I 
can say that it seems to answer to the 
very springs of my being. J/¢7zs a jus- 
tifying faith. I mean it adjusts itself 


| so simply, so grandly, to all else I know 


and see of the Universe. It is inter- 
preter of so much that dimly stirs my 
heart and answers my thought as [ look 
out or in upon the solemnity, the mys- 
tery of life. I exult to feel this con- 
ception of the religion, the experience of 
Jesus, fit to the Unity of the Universe. 
I exult with tenderest thankfulness— 
not with pride—to see this larger faith 
displacing the provisional one It is. 
rising outside of our body in the great 
minds of England, India, Germany and 
America. I rejoice, and believe that 
Jesus rejoices in that hour which is com- 
ing, and now is, when the world shall 
enter upon the real meaning of his ex- 
perience and receive from ita spring- 
tide of moral enthusiasm, masterful and 
passionately deep.’ ” 


Boston.—On Independence Day the 
weather held fair till late afternoon. 
All the public sports except the display 


of fireworks were fully enjoyed by | 


good-natured. crowds of people. An 
unusual number of accidents occurred. 
The old feature of stands upon. the 
walls for selling light eatables and 
drinks, after the fashion of a county 
fair, once limited to a small space, has 
been freely permitted for several years. 
Fifty years ago liquor sales were also 
allowed. Now ice water is freely furn- 
ished to the crowd and a tent temper- 
ance meeting on the green is well at- 
tended. Legal holidays are not now 
infrequent in Massachusetts, but July 


}the Fourth is still the one universal 


annual celebration which no shop-keep- 
er or manufacturer dares to disregard. 

—In the basement of Parker Mem- 
orial Hall a gymnasium is fitting for 
the use of working boys and clubs of 
working girls. 

—JIn our seaside resorts and in some 
quiet country towns near the city, plans 
for next winter’s work are already 
quietly getting planned. 

—Theatre preaching does not grow 
in favor here. It was omitted from the 
scheme last winter and will not proba- 
bly be again favored for one or two 
more seasons. 

—One hundred and thirteen gradu- 
ates attended the annual meeting of the 
association of Alumni, of Harvard Di- 
vinity School, Rev. J. H. Allen, presi- 
dent. For president for 1889-90, Rey. 
J. F. Moors was elected. 


DAVENPORT, Iowa.—The Unitar- 
ians of this city have recently enlarged 
their church by the addition of much 
needed rooms in the rear. The com. 
pletion of the improvement was the oc- 
casion of a house-warming and an an- 
nual meeting combined, of which a cor- 
respondent writes as follows: “Old 
and young met together at a six o’clock 
supper. After this and the delightful 
social hour were over, the reports were 
read and business transacted.” The 
Western Unitarian Sunday School So- 
ciety was invited to hold its annual in- 
stitute here next October. Also in that 
month the 21st annniversary of the 
church will be celebrated and the first 
pastor, Rev. Nathaniel Seavér, from 
Templeton, Mass., will be present. Mr. 
Judy was retained for the ensuing year, 
During the past year the attendance has 
increased from 15 to 20 per cent., and 
there are many new Sunday-school 
members. During the coming year, 


provision will be made for some form | 


of Sunday evening service. A new so- 
cial club has been organized with a 
membership of 50. The literature com- 
mittee reported exceedingly good work 
having been done in the Post Office 
Mission, and mention was made of the 
course of lectures by Prof. Anderson 
given under its auspices. The financial 
showing for the year was exceptionally 
good; it being the first time in the 
history of the organization that no de- 
ficiency was reported. The total re- 
ceipts were $4,000. Including the 
amount for the new addition, about 
$1,350 were spent in improvements. 
The minister’s salary has been raised 
$300. The Ladies’ Sewing Society re- 
ported $500 earned, and the F. F. So- 
ciety $150. One hundred and fifty 
dollars was raised in 15 minutes for 
painting the church. 


ARLINGTON, Mass.—Rev. C. J. 
Bartlett is spending the summer in the 
East, with headquarters at Arlington, 
and has no lack of calls to preach. She 
spoke in Mr. Young’s church (New 
South) June g; at Gloucester June 16; 
at Lowell June 23, and later at Weston 
and at Franklin, N. H. 

La PortE, Inp.—A_ correspondent 
writes, June 30: “Mr. Belknap gave 
his closing sermon to-day until after a 
two months’ vacation. Subject of ser- 
mon, ** What is the mission of Unitar- 
ianism?’’? He wears well with his con- 
gregation and we consider that he has 
done a good work among us.” 
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COPYRIGHT. 


“THE WORTH O’ A THING 
is best learned by the want o’ it.” Although cheap 
in point of price, 


SAPOLIO 


Is beyond value. Those who try it know. 


Don’t you want a friend who would take half 
your hard work off your shoulders and do it with- 
out a murmur? What would you give to find an 
assistant in your housework that would ag your 
floors and walls clean, and your kitchen bright, 
and yet never grow ugly over the matter of hard 


bought at all grocers. No. 30, 


SOME NOVEL USES FOR SAPOLIO. 
EVERY ONE FINDS A NEW USE. 


To clean tombstones. To renew oil-cloth. To ren- 
ovate paint. To brighten metals. To whiten marble. 
To scour kettles. To polish knives. To scrub floors. 
To wash out sinks. o scour bath-tubs. To clean 
dishes, To remove rust. 


EVERYBODY USES IT. 


Dentists to clean false teeth. Engineers to clean parts 
of machines. Housemaids to scrub the marble floors. 
Painters to clean off surfaces. Surgeons to polish their 
instruments. Ministers to renovate old chapels. Chem- 
ists to remove some stains. Soldiers to brighten their 
arms. Confectioners to scour their pans. Sextons to 
clean the tombstones. Carvers to sharpen their 
knives. Artists to clean their palettes. Mechanics to 
brighten their tools, Hostlers on brasses and white 
horses. Shrewd ones to scour old straw hats. Cooks 
to clean the kitchen sink. : 


FOR THE NEXT 90 DAYS 


‘ THE YANKEE BLADE, on trial to new subscribers only: 


to gum, YAneur Brae / 1() WEEKS FOR 10 CENTS. 


w that One Year for 1.00 
rey been published fifty Two Years for 1.75. 
years, at Boston, Mass. ‘Three Years for 40. 


Price $3.00aYear.| Five Weawstoc $3.50. 
One-cent stamps taken, address mentioning this paper. 
The Yankee Blade, 86-92 Federal St., Boston, 


= — : 
POULTRY “gonthiy’S months on trial: 


15e. RURAL CA 


3 BOOKS GIVEN AWAY with every Year’s sub- 
scription to the SOUTHERN STAR, Send for 
mae copy. Address SOUTHERN STAR, Atlanta, 


» Columbus, Ohio. 


work. Sapolio is just such a fricnd and can be a 


tre You an American Citizen? 


——IF SsO—— 


YOU SHOULD TAKE THE 


AMERICAN CITIZEN, 


AN EIGHT-COLUMN FOUR-PAGED WEEKLY. 


-_- oo 


For it is a distinctive American Paper. 


For it Advocates Home Rule for the United States. 


For it Advocates Protecting the American Workimen. 


For it Advocates the non-interference of Foreign 


Church or Government with the United 
States. 


For it advocates the excluding of the Paupers and 


Criminals from other Countries from our 


Shores. 


For it Advocates an American Government by Ameri- 


cans and for Americans. 
$1.50 a Wear. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


ADDRESS: 


AMERICAN CITIZEN CO. 


415 Washington Street, 
Boston, - - ~ 


Mass. 


PRIVATE 


COMPARTMENT 


SLEEPING 
CARS. 


In addition to the regu- 
lar equipment are now in 
service on the 
CHICAGO 


AND 


SU aed NEW YORK 
WAGNER VESTIBULE LIMITED 


Leaving Chicago daily at 5:30 p, Mm. via the Lake 
Shore and New York Central Route. 
These Cars are especially designed to accommodate 
families, or parties of friends, the interior of the car 
being divided into ten enclosed compartments, each 
containing two berths, lavatory, closet, hot and cold 
running water, affording an opportunity to — 
our toilet without leaving your room. Folding doors 
Cetwenn the apartments permit of their being arranged 
en-suite, if desired, 


ANOTHER GREAT TRAIN 


Via this route is 


““‘NUMBER SIX.” 


The New Fast Train, leaving daily at 3:10 P. m. has 
Wagner Vestibule Sleepers to New York and Boston. 
For full information regarding train service apply to 


Cc. K. WILBER, Western Pass. Agt., CHICAGO. 


IMPORTANT WORKS 


‘Published by THE OPEN COURT Publish- 
ing Co., Box F, 169-175 LaSalle st., Chicago. 

Three Introductory Lectures on the Science of Thought, 
By F. Max Muller. 75 cents. 
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This work of the eminent philologist has evoked . 


much criticism. 


The Psychic Life of Micro-Organisms. A Study in 


Experimental Psychology. By Alfred Binet, of Pa-' 


ris, Franyve. Cloth 75c.; paper Soc. 

In a preface written especially for the American edi- 
tion M. Binet confutes the theory of the English scien- 
tist, Prof. George J. Romanes, that the first appearance 
of the various psychical and intellectual faculties 


is assignable to different stages in the scale of zooolgi- 


cal development. 


The Idea of God. By Dr. Paul Carus. 15c. 
Being a disquisition upon the development. of the 
idea of God ay so thought and history. — 


JUST APPWPEARED. 
FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEMS. The 

Method of Philosophy as a Systematic Ar- 

rangement of Knowledge. .By Dr. PAUL 


Carus. Price $1.00. 
From the principle of positivism indicated in the 


title, the author discusses the most vital questions of: 


philosophy and ethics. Among them the problems of 
Formal Thought (Kant’s apriori) Causality; of the 
Origin of Life; of Absolute Existence; of Space and 
Time; of Infinitude and Eternity; Free Will; Ethics 
and Natvrral Science; the Importance of Art. , 


" ’ 


Have You Seen It? 


The Best Farmer’s Paper in America. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. 


THE = FARMER'S = VOICE 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
$1.00 per Year or 50 cents for Six Months. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


FARMERS VOICE CO, GixGacoy sin: 


AVE MONEY. BEFOREYOU BUY 


orGUNn 
& OO. Dayton, 0., 
second- d and shop 
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— Bhe Bows, 


MY LITTLE HERO, 


Earth’s bravest and truest heroes 
Fight with an unseen foe, 

And win a victory grander 
Than you or I can know. 

We little dream of the conflict 
Fought in each human soul, 

And earth knows not of her heroes 
Upon God's honor roll. 


One of earth’s little heroes 
Right proud am I to know; 
His name for me is Mother, 
My name for him is Joe. 
At thought of a ten-year-old hero 
Perhaps have many smiled; 
But a battle-field’s a battle-field, 
In the heart of man or child. 


There were plans of mischief brewing. 
I'saw, but gave no sign, 

For I wanted to test the mettle 
Of this little knight of mine. 

“Of course you must come and help us, 
For we all depend on Joe,” 

The boys said; and I waited 
For his answer—yes or no. 


He stood and thought fora moment, 
I read his heart like a book, 

For the battle that he was fighting 
Was told in his earnest look. 

Then to his waiting playmates 
Outspoke my loyal knight. 

“No, boys; I cannot go with you, 
For I know it wouldn’t be right.” 


How proud was I of my hero, 
As | knelt by his little bed 
And gave him the bedtime kisses, 
And the good-night words were said! 
True to his Lord and manhood 
May he stand in the world fierce fight, 
And shun each unworthy action, 
Because it “*wouldn’t be right.” 
—Lben EI. Rexford, in Christian Union, 


ELSIE’S FLOWER MISSION, 

If was “Children’s Day,” and the 
church was bright with flowers and 
happy faces. The sermon-preached by 
the white-haired pastor, whom every- 
body in the village knew and loved, 
was from the text “ Do Good,” which 
is found in Galatians, vi: 10. 

“ Do you not see that the earth is full 
of the goodness of the Lord?” said he, 
looking about him at the _ beautiful 
flowers, the happy children, and the 
fields of waving grass and grain which 
he could see through the open door. 

“ Surely the Lord is good to all, and 
his tender mercies are over all his 
works, and shall not we, even the very 
least of us, do good as we have oppor- 
tunity? You, children, can do good by 
helping to make home pleasant, by be- 
ing kind-hearted, unselfish, and forgiv- 
ing.” 

Then the kind pastor told the little 
ones a Story, illustrating the Golden 
Rule, and referred to the ‘ Lend-a- 
Hand” societies, and the good work 
done by their members. In closing he 
said: | 

*¢ But do some of you older boys and 
girls wish that I would tell you how 
you can do good in the great busy 
world where you expect to go to live 
and work when you have become men 
and women?” Then he told of the 
Flower Missions of the large cities, by 
means of which the lives of poor, sick 
children, in tenement houses and in 
hospitals, are brightened. “TI can tell 
you,” he said, “that a single rose is 
more to one of those poor little girls 
who. has. never breathed the - fresh 
sweet air of the country, than all the 


flowers in this church would be to one 


of you. And there is not a child here 
who cannot help in the work of the 
Flower Missions. I hope you will be- 
gin this ‘very week. The express 
agent here tells me that the company 
will send flowers to the missions free of 
charge.. I will show you how to put 
up the flowers carefully, so that they 
will go safely, and I will forward all 
that may be brought to me at the par- 
sonage. I hope that you will all learn 
to do good and to be good.” 

The announcement of the annual 
Sunday-school picnic, which was_ held 
on the Tuesday after “ Children’s Day,” 


and old. Very few gave much thought 
to the Flower Missions until the picnic 
was over. The weather .was favorable 
—the attendance was large, and every 


On Wednesday, the day after the 


child had a good time. 


picnic, the kind old pastor heard some- 
one open his gate and come slowly 
toward the house. Looking out he per- 
ceived a timid little girl in a faded mus- 
lin dress standing at the door. of the 
parsonage, with a large basket in each 
hand, filled to overflowing with bunches 
of field daisies, the stems carefully 
wrapped in wet papers, so that they 
were as fresh as though gathered an 
hour ago. Yet the child had brought 
her offering from her home at the old 
farm house three miles away. “ Why, 
Elsie, is this you? I missed you at the 
Sunday-school picnic yesterday.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Elsie, blushing very 
red, “I could not go to the picnic be- 
cause mother did not have time to finish 
my new dress; but she said I might 
play or do anything I wanted to. She 
was more sorry that I could not go 
than I was myself. So I picked these 
daisies to send to the poor children in 
the city.” 

“Come in and rest yourself. After 
you have had supper with me we will 
take your flowers, and others from my 
garden, to the express office, and that 
will be a good beginning of our Village 
Flower Mission. I shall call it by your 
name.” | 

This was, indeed, a good beginning, 
for not’ only during that summer, but 
many summers after, flowers were sent 
by the young people of that parish to 
the Flower Missions of the city. 

K, F. K. 


Aunoungements, 


LIBERTY AND LIFE. 


DISCOURSES BY E. P. POWELL. 


The publishers of Uniry have 
nearly ready for publication a book of 
seventeen discourses on LIBERTY AND 
Lire, by E. P. Powell, well-known to 
UNITY readers as the author of the 


epoch-marking work, “Our Heredity 
from God.” 


The headings of the discourses are 
as follows: 


Life and Death; What they Are. 

Sin a Crime against Life: Righteous- 
ness Obedience to Law. 

Sinning Against the Holy Spirit. 

A Sound Mind in a Sound Body. 
_ Is the Average Life Worth the Liv- 
ing. 

The True, the Beautiful and the 
Good. 

Not Allopathy nor Homeopathy, 
but Sympathy. 

The True Life. 

The Doing Creed. 

The Keys. 


A Bundle of Paradoxes. 

A Substitute for Orthodoxy. 
The Two Theologies. 
Natural Moral Compensation. 
Character. 

The Religion of the Future. 
New Year’s in 1982. 


These discourses, will make a neat 
cloth-bound volume of over 200 12mo. 
pages, such as would ordinarily retail 
for $1.25. But we are anxious to pub- 
lish the book at as low a price as possi- 
ble, so as to reach the large missionary 
constituency which this book ought to 
find. A guaranteed sale of 500 copies 
to be taken at once upon publication, 
together with the sales that may reason- 
ably be expected after the book: is out, 
will justify us in offering Mr. Powell’s 
book at the low price of 75 cents, post- 
paid. isi, Pag 
If you are interested in this notice 
please act promptly. Show the notice 
to your friends and invite them to order 
with you. Consider how many copies 
of the book you will want’ for holiday 
gifts, and then write us promptly how 
many copies of LisERTY AND LIFE 
you will take at 75 cents each, payable 
on-delivery, postage or expressage to 
be pre-paid by us; Address: 

CHARLEs H. Kerr & Co., 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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following: Mrs. Anna L. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


THE CONFERENCE ENDOWMENT FUND. 


Previously acknowledged-...._.- $ 13,240 00 
M. D. Hawver, Big Foot Prairie, 
RRL is bbs sBdbln s S660 +000 25 00 


A Friend from Maine .......... 
J. D. Ludden, St. Paul, Minn... 


$ 13,815 00 
RECEIPTS OF THE W. U.8.8. SOCIETY. 


Received for annual membership, for the 
year ending May 1, 1890, $1 each from the 
Parker, Sunday- 
school at Buda, Illinois, Mrs. N. S. Hitch- 
cock, Miss M. L. Lord, W. C. Gannett, Mrs. 
M. T. L. Gannett, Charlotte Katharine Gan- 
nett, Mrs. A. H. Wright, Mrs. Lucretia John- 
son, Miss Mabel McKinney, John C. Long, 
Mrs. W. B. Hunneman, Mrs. Gratia R. Ca- 
ton, Miss C. M. Holmes, Miss L. M. Dunning, 
Henry Doty Maxson, Mrs. G. W. Dexter, 
Second Unitarian Sunday-School, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. ; Prof. W. F. Allen, Mrs. E. A. 
West, Miss Edith Powers, Mrs. J. W. Fifer, 
Lewis J. Duncan. 


For Six Cents. 


We are pleased to announce that we have 
made remarkably low clubbing rates with 
The St. Louis Magazine, the recorgnized lead- 
ing low-priced American Magazine. The 
Magazine is beautifully printed and illustrated, 
and is a high grade Literary, Historical, and 
Humorous monthly of 50 pages. Terms 
$1.50 a year; specimen copy 6 cents to any 
address. St. Louis Magazine, eighth and 
Olive sts., St. Louis, Mo. We will send Maga- 
zine and UNITY one year for only $2.25. Ad- 
dress this office. 


A resident family physician. A bottle of N. K. 
Brown’s Essence Jamaica Ginger in the house. “N. 
ma. 8." 


—_—— 
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 Bhe Newgst Books. 


One Year Course in German. By Oscar 
Faulhaber, Ph.D. Boston: D. C. Heath & 
Co, Cloth, 12mo. pp. 197. 

Stepping-Stones to Reading. A Primer. 
By Anna B. Badlam. Boston: D. C. Heath 
& Co. Boards, 12mo., pp. 123. 


La Belle Nivernaise. By Alphonse Dau- 
det. Edited by James Boielle. Boston: D.C. 
Heath & Co. Paper, pp. ror. 

Onkel und Nichte. A German story for 
sight translation. By Oscar Faulhaber. Bos- 
ton: D.C. Heath & Co. Paper, pp. 64. 


Die Braune Erica. Novelle von Wilhelm 


Jensen, With English Notes by E. S Joynes. 
Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. Paper, 12mo. 
pp. 8o. 


Aids for Teaching General History. By Mary 
L. Sheldon. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 


Paper, pp. 22. 
Stepping Heavenward. 


tiss. New popular edition. 
Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. 
pp. 112, 25 cents. 


By Mrs. E. Pren- 
New York: 
Paper, 8vo., 
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—=- ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF -=— 


House Roof BARN FfOoR Pal nls” 


SAMPLE CARDS ON APPLICATION - 


WADSWoRIH HOWIAND8CO. 


82°& 84:-WASHINGTON: ST: BOSTON: 
-263:8:269: WABASH: AVE: CHICAG®. 


|AGES: 


freon td of manufac- 
turing Baby Carriages to sell di- 
rect to private parties. You 
can, therefore, do better with us 
than with a dealer. We send Car- 
ese y regen to all points within 700 miles 
of Chicago free of charge. Send 

for catalogue. 


= SS CHAS. RAISER, Mfr.; 
>” 62-64 Clybourn Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


CHURCH LIGHT. 


Reflector Chandeliers 


840 STYLES or REFLECTORS, 
Complete Line of 
© Gas Machines, Lanterns, Ete. 


Street Lighting by Contract. Send for 
Catalogues and Estimates. 
BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA. 


Western Wheeler Reflector Co., 
195-197 Michigan St., Chicago, Il, 


INVESTMENTS. 


TACOM GUARANTEED 10% “4 


on all moneys sent us, for investment in real estate lt 
the thriving city of TACOMA, Wash.; besides 
we send you one-half the profits; 8% net on mortgage 
loans, first-class security. Write for information. 
Best references given. , 


We makeas 


IC, 


AGENTS waren xeon eomensgrl 
| ig tc ay LS sl Terms Liveral. 


” MISSOURI WASHER CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


Address, 
-MANNING, BOGLE & -HAYS, Tacoma, Wash. | 


BAREER POR ante ANY 
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Charles 1. Kerr & Company’s 


Own Publications. 


The retail prices in this list are the prices at which 
the books may be obtained at any book-store, or at 
which they will be mailed from this office to any ad- 
dress. Old subscribers to Unity, whose subscription 
is paid in advance, and new subscribers, who send not 
less than a dellar to start their subscriptions, will be en- 
titled to purchase at the nef prices. Postage must be 
added if the books are to be sent by mail 


A Pure Souled Liar. An anonymous novel, 
‘terse, compact, rapid and intense.”’ [Chicago Tribune. ] 
Paper, 16mo., 191 pages, retail 50 cents, net 25 cents, 
postage 6 cents. 


The Morals of Christ. By Austin Bierbower, 
A comparison with contemporaneous systems of morals. 
Paper, 12mo., 200 pages, retail 50 Cents, net 35 cents, 
postage 7 cents. 


Essays. By James Vila Blake. “ A neat volume, 
full to the brim of enrichment, suggestion, stimulus,” 
Cloth, 12mo,, 216 pages, retail $1.00, net 70 cents, post- 
age g cents. 


Blake. A group of wonder stories from ancient and 
medizval sources, ‘‘thoroughly simple and clear, and 
highly calculated to interest children.’’ Cloth, Square 
16mo., illustrated, 97 pages, retail $1.00, net 4e@ cents, 
postage 5 cents. 

Poems. By James Vila Blake, Cloth, 12mo., 188 
pages, retail $1.00, net 70 cents, postage 8 cents. 


The Sailing of King Olaf, and other poems, 
By Alice Williams Brotherton, ‘*‘ We can commend it _ 
to all lovers of poetry.’’ [Boston Transcript.] Cloth, 
square 18mo,, 145 pages, retail $1.00, net 40 cents, post- 
age 5 cents, 


Seed Thoughts from Robert Browning. 
Selected and arranged ei Mary E. Burt. Third edition, 
revised. Imitation parchment, square 18mo., 40 pages, 
retail 30 cents, net 20 cents, postage 2 cents. 


Browning’s Women, By Mary E. Burt, with 
an introduction by Edward Everett Hale. Cloth, 16mo., 
236 pages, retail $1.00, net 70 cents, postage 6 cents. 


Jack’s Afire, or the Burton Torch. By 
Florence M. Campbell. ‘‘A wholesome home story, 
full of gentle grace and thoughtful feeling.’’ [Herald.] 
Cloth, 12mo., 425 pages, retail $1.50, net 60 cents, post- 
age 12 cents. 

The Kingdoms of Nature; or, Life and Or- 
ganization from the Elements to Man, being a Follow- 
ing of Matter and Force into Vitality, Vitality into Or- 
ganization, and Organization into the Various Types 
of Being, Culminatingin Man. By Ransom Dexter, A. 
M.,M.D., LL. D. Designed for Popular use, with 
Glossary. Illustrated. Octavo, 515 pages. Cloth, re- 
tail $3.50, net $1.50; sheep, retail $4.50, net $2.25; half 
morrocco, retail $6.00, net $2.50. Hxpressage on either 
edition 25 cents, if prepaid by us. 


The oe menep ay of Price, and its relations to 
domestic currency. By N. A. Dunning. t12mo., 275 
pages, cloth, retail $1.00, net 70 cents, postage 10 cents ; 
paper, retail 50 cents, net 35 cents, postage 5 cents. 


Echoes from the Blarney Stone, and other 
rhymes. By W. C. R. Cloth, 16mo., 115 pages, retail 
$1.00, net 50 cents, postage 6 cents, 


The Faith that makes Faithful, Eight 
sermons, by William C. Gannett and Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones. Kighth thousand. Square 18mo., 137 pages, cloth, 
gilt edges, retail $1.00, net 70 cents, postage 6 cents; 
imitation parchment, retail 50 cents, net 35 cents, post- 
age 4 cents. | 


Evolution and Christianity: a study. By 
J. C. F. Grumbine. Cloth, square 18mo., 75 pages, re- 
tail 50 cents, net 20 cents, postage 5 cents. 


The Legend of Hamlet, as found in writings 
of the twelfth century. By George P. Hansen. Cloth, 
18mo., 57 pages, retail §o cents, net 25 cents, postage 4 
cents. 


Helps to Self-Culture. Seventeen pamphlets 

ublished under the auspices of the National Bureau of 
Unity Clubs. Retail price per set, $2.15, net to UNITY 
subscribers 90 cents, postage 10 cents. 


A Study of Primitive Christianity. By 
Lewis G. Janes. ‘‘A remarkably clear and cogent ar- 
gument.”? [Light, London.] Cloth, 8vo., 319 pages, re- 
tail $1.50, net $1.05, postage 12 cents. 


Practical Piety. By Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Four 
sermons delivered in Central Music Hall, Chicago. 
Cloth, 18mo., 60 pages, retail 30 cents, net 20 cents, 
postage 2 cents. 


The Social Status of European and 
American Women. By Kate Byam Martin and 
Ellen M. Henrotin. Square 18mo., 47 pages, cloth, 
retail So cents, net 35 cents, postage 4 cents; paper, re- 
tail 25 cents, net 18 cents, postage 2 cents. 


The New Birth. By Rev. L. P. Mercer, pastor 
of the Swedenborgian church at Chicago. Cloth. 
16mo., 127 pages, retail 50 cents, net 35 cents, postage § 
cents. 7 


The Cabin in the Clearing, and other poems. 
By Benjamin S. Parker. Cloth, 12mo., 310 pages, re- 
tail $1.50, net $1.05, postage 11 cents, : 


Lessons from the World of Matter and 
the World of Man. By Theodore Parker. Se- 
lected from notes of unpublished sermons. Cloth, 
12mo., 430 pages, retail $1.25, net 88 cents, postage 12 
cents, 


“Show us the Father.”—Contents: The 
Change of Front of the Universe, Minot J. Savage; 
The Fullness of God, Samuel R. Calthrop; The Unit 
of God, Henry M. Simmons; The Revelations of God, 
John W. Chadwick; The Faith of Ethics, William C, 
Gannett; Religion from the Near End, Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones. Cloth, 16imo., 170 pages,*retail $1.00, net 70 cents, 
postage 7 cents. 


Wind Flowers. By Luella D. Smith. A hand- 
somely bound volume of verses, mostly translations from 
the German. Cloth, square 18mo., 235 pages, retail 
$1.00, net 40 cents, postage 6 cents. 


The American Protectionist’s Manual. 
By Giles B. Stebbins. 12mo., 200 pages, cloth, retail 75 
cents, met 50 cents, postage 8 cents; paper, retail 25 
cents, net 15 cents, postage 4 cents. 


Progress from Poverty. a! Giles B. Steb- 
bins. A review andcriticism of Henry George’s 
‘““Progress and Poverty,” and ‘‘Protection and Free 
Trade.’’ Square 18mo., cloth, retail 50 cents, net 30 
cents, postage § cents; paper, retail 25 cents, net 13 
cents, postage 2 cents. 


The Evolution of Immortality. Sugzgest- 
ions of an Individual Immortality, based on our organic 
and life history. By Dr. C. T. Stockwell. ‘One of 
the most suggestive and best developed essays on per- 
sonal immortality that later years have produced.” 
[Literary World.] Cloth, 12mo., gilt top, 69 pages, re- 
tail $1.00, net 50 cents, postage 6 cents. 

Aphorisms of the Three Threes, By 
Edward Owings Towne. Third Edition; Cloth, 16mo., 
47 pages, retail So cents, net 35 cents, postage § cents. 

The Complete Life. Six Sermon-Lectures 
from the standpoint of modern thought. By James H, 
West. Cloth, 18mo., retail ¢o cents, net 40 cents, post- 
age 5 cents. 


Rational Theol Ethical and Theological 
Essays, from the’standpoint of gonerenptee orthodoxy. 
By John Milton Williams, A. M. 
pages, retail $1.50, net 89 cents, postage 11 cents. 


Remit by express order or bank draft, payable to 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO, 


Sae-iteeauanrata: sans WASHINGTON 


Bee 175 Dearborn St. Chicago. 


Legends from Storyland. By James Vila — 


Cloth, 12mo., 310 
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WHAT THEY SAY ABOUT UNITY. 


all hiatal pie ae 


. From La Fox, Ill.: “I am in receipt 
wit of a letter from you, asking help for 


Las the Unity. It is a paper I very much 
Bia enjoy, and most of mine are passed on 
De for others to enjoy, but I am sorry to 


say neither time nor money are at my 
disposal now for the purpose. Ido not 
see that I can ‘lend a hand’ in any other 
bas way at present than to send’ some names 
a of persons who ought to like UNiTy.” 
eee | From Columbus, Wis.: “I havé re- 
ye. turned from my anticipated trip north, 
| after an absence of one week; spent 
most of the time at Ripon, Oshkosh 
and Fonddu Lac. I took with me several 
copies of Uniry, leaving them to do 
their Own work. Mr. » pastor 
of a Congregational church, who has 
recently been tried for preaching heresy 
(having, it is assumed, preached Unita- 
rianism and Universalism), will add his 
name to your list of subscribers, and, 
should you desire, will contribute some- 
thing to the columns of Unity. In- 
troduced Unity to Mr. ——-—, of the 
church of the same city. Slowly 
but surely this man is growing away 
from some of the crude notions of me- 
dieval Christianity,when the understand- 
ing of God was darkened by words to 
no profit, and dogmatism, lifting its 
hydra head, obscured for a time the light 
| emanating from the pure teachings of 
aa Jesus the Christ. I introduced Unity 
a. to many ladies, and trust the seed sown 
will yield to you an increase. Accept 
the best wishes of a sister in truth.” 

Bets From New Bedford, Mass.: *% En- 
(pee closed please find check for $5.50, the 
$5.00 to go for payment for five copies 
of Unity, to be sent out to those wish- 
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Mee! ing it, the fifty cents for fifty sample 
ee copies to be distributed by those who 
| have the time, but not the money.” 

aa From Glenburn, Pa.: “ Enclosed find 


Bree check for renewal. I have placed a 
ee number of the subscription blanks 
where | thought they might secure some 
subscribers. I wish you every success, 
and would help you if I could.” 
Be From St. Paul, Minn.: “I will pass 
on the circular you sent, hoping it may 
1 reach some friend whocan heln. I en- 
close post-office order for $1.50 for the 
renewal of my subscription to UNITY. 
I consider Uniry well worth that 
Pat amount.” | 
i From a minister in Vermont: “] 
. ae wish it were possible to do what | 
would like, increase the list of your 
subscribers, but 

‘My poverty but not my will consents’ 
to not doing it just now.” 


THE SAFE SIDE, 


| A THEISTIC REFUTATION OF THE 
pl DIVINITY OF CHRIST. 
By RIcHARD M, MITCHELL, 


Mr. O. B, Frothingham says, in a letter to the author: 
‘* The book has been received 4nd perused. I find it 
original and able, Its frankness, out-spokenness, bold- 
ness interest me greatly. It goes to the roots of the 
is matter. ; : . On the main drift of your essay 
. my sympathies are entirely with you. You have learn- 

ba ing, thought, insight on your side, and I think this vol- 
ume will attract attention by the honesty with which 
it presents the claims of reason and avows the good 

hs results of obeying the natural laws of the mind. You 
ee: do a service in printing it. I would advise its wide 
= circulation.” 

Mr. Mitchell is a firm believer in God, in rational re- 
ligion and in the immortality of the soul, but in the 
divinity of Christ he has no belief, and against this 
| dogma he writes intelligently, earnestly and with con- 
aw siderable learning and ability. . .  . The reason- 
be aed ing is clear and logical, the style direct and forcible, 

; and the conclusions are those of a man who has evi- 


% 
> 
. 
% . . » . . 
ba S| dently given careful and patient thought to religious 
Af ay | subjects,—feligio Philosophical Fournal. 
4 Cloth, 8vo., 393 pages, $1.50, including postage, 
Send orders to 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 
175 Dearborn 8St., Chicago, 


eta. CONFEDERATE MONEY. 
he Warranted Genuine and in Good Condition. 
ong We are extensive dealers in Confederate Money—rare 
relics of our late civil war—also bullets, cannon balls, 
etc. We want agents in every city North to sell these 
mementos, and we will pay agents handsomely to sell 
our goods. We will furnish the money to those desiring 
at the following retail prices: Shinplasters, Io, 15, 25, 50 
and 75 cents 25 cents each, or the entire set for 50 cents, 
Complete sets, consisting of $500, $100, $50, $20, $10, 

5) $2, $1, soc., $2 asd set. $500 bills, $1 each. $100 

ills, 15 cents or 2for 25 cents. $50 bills, 10 cents or 2 


J foris cents. $5 and $20, 5 cents each. 50 cents, $1 
im and $2, a hoe each. Inquirers inclose stamp + bh 
m PUBLISHERS OF SOUTHERN AGENT, 

* ATLANTA, GA. 


FLY DUTCHER’S KILLS 


At once. No time to fly away. 


Its superior excellence proven in millions of homes 
for more than a quarter of a om tgg It is used by 
the United States Government. Endorsed by the 
heads of the Great Universities as the Strongest, 
Purest, and most Healthful. Dr. Price’s Cream 
Baking Powder does not contain Ammonia, Lime, or 
Alum. Sold only in Cans. 


PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 
NEW YORK. OHIOAGO. ST. LOUIS. 

“ he, | 4 n 
FIVE CENT PAMPHLETS 
Natural Religion. By James Vila Blake. 
The Religion of Jesus. By H. M. Simmons. 
Concerning Immortality. By Frances 
Power Cobbe, William M. Salter, Henry M. 
Simmons, Minot J. Savage, and others. 
An Address. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
Jesus. By Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 

The Revised Hell of Orthodoxy. By Jen- 
kin Lloyd Jones. 

Truths for the Times. By Francis E. Abbot 
God in the Constitution. By Arthur B. 
Bradford. 

Christian Propagandism. By Francis E. 
Abbot. : 
The Present Heaven. By O. B. Frothing- 

ham, 

Compulsory Education. By Francis E. 

Abbot. 

On the Vision of Heaven. By Francis W. 

Newman. | 
An Agnostic View of the Doctrine of Vi- 

carious Atonement. By W. H. Spencer. 
Evolution in its Relations to Evangelical 

Religion. By B. F. Underwood and others. 
Messianic Expectations. By Rabbi Solomon 
Schindler. Five lectures—each sold sepa- 
ately. 
1. Introductory. | 
11. ‘Two Thousand Years Ago.” 
11. ‘The Carpenter’s Son.” 
iv. Judaism, the Mother, and Christiat- 
ity, the Daughter. 
v. A Genuine Messiah. 
The Philosophy of aStrike. By N. A. Dun- 
ning. | 
The Battle of Syracuse. By James Freeman 
Clarke and Francis Ellingwood Abbot. 
The Proposed Christian Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States. 
The Change of Front of the Universe. By 
Minot J. Savage. - 
Any one of these pamphlets mailed for 5 
cents; any ten for 25 cents, or, the twenty- 
three for 50 cents. Address, 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 


A CURIOSITY. 


We have lately come into possession of rare curiosi- 
ties of our late civil war, as we have secured several 
hundred copies of the Vicksburg Daily Citizen of July 
2, 1863. The Citizen is printed on wall paper, and was 
set up in type the day before the surrender of Vicks- 
burg. The paper is crowded with stirring war news, 
and amusing paragraphs tell of how they enjoy eating 
mule meat in the besieged city. We will sell copies of 
the Citizen at the loW price of 10 cents each. If 
you are not satisfied after receiving the paper your 
money will be refunded. Address publishers of the 

SOUTHERN STAR, Atlanta, Ga. 


CHEAP HOMES 
Ma). FARMING REGIONS 


jof NEBRASKA NSAS, 

|} COLOBADO ard OMING. 

|} FREE GOVERNMENT AND OTHER 

i LA - DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 

P. 8. EUSTIS, G. P. A., C. B. & Q. Be Bee Chicago. 
7 . « > . . ** . . e 

ea NAME THIS PAPER every timezou write. ® 


LINTON LIBERAL INSTITUTE — UNEX- 
celled equipment. Elevator, steam, gas, bath- 
rooms, all floors. Laboratories, ladies’ gymnasium 
56x32; boys’ 7oxso. All the solid branches. 15 teach 
ers; 118 music pupils 1889, Artists, Piano, Vocal, 
Art and Elocution Courses. Business Training. C. 
V. PARSELL, A.M,,. Presideut, Fort Plain, N. Y. 


A Monthly, for 
Home and School. 
Sample copy free. 
Kindergarten Stories and typical lessons, Endorsed 
by National Teachers’Association. $2.00 a year, 


ALICE B. STOCK HAM & Co.,Chicago, Ill. 


POWDER POINT SChLOOL.—Prepares for 
scientific school, college, or business. Laboratories. 
The boys are members of the family. Frederick B. 


"They alight, drink—die. 
KILLER Use freely, Promote peace. 
. F, DUTCHER, St. Albans, Vt, 


150% Gute soe." cuates H KERR & C0. CHICAGO. 


OUR HEREDITY FROM GOD. 


LECTURES ON EVOLUTION, 
By E. P. POWELL. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS AND REVIEWS. 


“The work should do much toward dispelling the popular notion of the 
irreligiousness of the doctrine of evolution. I wish it might find its way into the 
hands of every thoughtful reader.” —JOHN BURROUGHS. 


“T am thrilled, uplifted, and almost entranced by a glimpse into it, and by 
the conviction that at last some one has materialized conceptions that have been 
floating in the background of my own vision for a year or two past. It is just 
such a book as I felt was coming—must come. Here is found solid ground.”— 
Dr. C. T. STOCKWELL, author of ‘* Evolution of Immortality.” 

In a later note the doctor says, “‘I will go one step further than Burroughs, 
and wish it might be in the hands of every reader in Aierica, that he might 
become intelligent.” Ne 


‘‘I am simply fascinated with your work—its splendid. logic and beautiful 
arrangement.’’—Rev. CHARLES VoOysEy, London. 


‘I thank you exceedingly for your able and interesting book. I believe it 
must do a great deal of good.” —JOHN FISKE. 


“ One does not always open a book treating on the moral aspects of evolution 
with an anticipation of pleasure or instruction. Mr. Powell’s book is both 


deeply interesting and scientifically valuable.”—‘ Science” (devotes over a 
column to it.) 


= Altogether the book is the most cogent, candid, and absorbingly interesting 
of the many discussions of this momentous doctrine, by a thinker who both sees 
and states clearly its tremendous import.’”—‘‘ Chicago Times.” 


_ “Mr. Powell combines in himself the personality of a scientist and a theolog- 
lan. He has omitted nothing essential to the unfolding of his whole scheme— 
a schemethat is more complete than that of any other author we know. In lit- 
erary method, perspicuity, command of philosophic language, and clear concep- 


tion, Mr. Powell ranks among the ablest writers on this and kindred topics.”— 
Utica ‘* Herald.” 


‘‘ It comes nearer being the hand-book of evolution, adapted to those who not 
only are looking for aclear summary of the evidences of evolution in the phy- 
sical world, but are anxious to know its bearings upon morals and religion, 
than any book we know of.”—“ Unity,” Chicago. 


‘* This interesting volume should command the attention of both the scientific 
and literary public. . Every reader, whatsoever his belief, will find much food 
for thought and material for employment in the author’s handling of his fasci- 
nating theme.”—‘‘ Boston Commonwealth.” : 


“It must be acknowledged that a more absorbing or abler discussion of a 
momentous theme has seldom appeared.’”’—‘‘ Chicago Evening Journal.” 


‘’ Mr. Powell is master of a charming estate (as we can personally testify) in 
one of the most lovely and fertile districts of central New York. Here are 
the kindly and well-kept horses, the handsome and intelligent horned cattle of 
choice breeds, the cheerful cocks and hens that strut their little day or run con- 
fidingly to their master’s sympathy at need; the four playful cats, ‘Gladstone’ 
and the rest, that lie in wait for him in the hedge, and leap out to greet him in 
turn at milking-time; above all, the preserve of singing-birds that innocently 
share his fruit and comfort him with their cheery song. And so, with a keen 
and friendly observation, like White of Selborne’s, only more reflective and 
instructed, he finds his studies of Nature at first hand in this varied 
and entertaining family, and his anecdotes of animal intelligence, heredity, 
Or spontaneous variation, are notes from his own journal of this fascinating 
companionship. It needs not to tell the quality of interest which is given thus 
to a large portion of the book. Darwin’s own are, in this line, the only ones we 
know of that can compare with it in that regard. The author keeps also a very 
level head in the rather slippery and difficult. path of speculative opinion.”— 
Rev. Dr. JOSEPH HENRY ALLEN, in “ Unitarian Review.”’ 


¥ It is the most striking and persuasive presentation of the question of immor- 
tality Ihave ever read. The chapter on that subject is a fitting conclusion to a 


work so strong, healthful and inspiring.”——-CrEL1a P. WOOLLEY, author of ‘Love 
and Theology.” 


“The author is a well-known lover of horticulture, and the book contains a 
vast amount of material of great interest to horticulturists. The book is, in fact, 
an encyclopedia.’”’—**Gardener’s Monthly.” 


‘These lectures are as remarkable a combination as we have ever seen in a 
wide reading of evolutionary literature of forcible exposition of Darwinism and 
of clear and sound morality. For a discerning reader the book is one of the 
best popular manuals of evolution.”—*" Literary World,” Boston. 


‘We commend the volume most heartily to our readers. They will find in 
it new and suggestive thoughts, and, while not always agreeing, they cannot 
fail to admire his clear style and broad vision.”—‘‘ The Press,” Philadelphia. 


‘There 1s a cumulative interest from the first to the last. At every step he 
adds something entirely individual, of observation, argument, or illustration. 
But in the chapters, ‘ Ethics the Aim of Evolution,’ and ‘ The Self that is higher 
than Ourselves,’ we find the real purpose of the whole discussion. These 
chapters soar and sing.” —“ Christian Register.” 


“Oft renewed reading of your book has led me to believe that it lays down 
lines upon which the religious thought of the future will work. It gives what 
Robert Elsmere wanted—a clear, logical answer to the darkest doubts, and a 
firm, broad ground upon which will safely rest a faith which is not intellectual 
suicide. . . . Is it not wonderful.that three such books as “‘ Our Heredity,” 
“Robert Elsmere” and ‘“ John Whufd, Preacher” should have been wrought 
out almost simultaneously? They have come to do yeoman’s work. I do not 
know the date of the appearance of each, but it seems to me that your work, 
coming to me before I heard of either of the other two, is a fitting complement 
to each, to both.” —E. W. Perky. 


Cloth, 12mo., 416 pages, retail $1.75, to Unity Subscribers $1.37. 
Postage IS cents. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
175 Dearborn Street, © CHICAGO. 
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